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PREFACE. 



TO THE READER. 

The science of Heraldry has been a 
study, which has engrossed the attention of 
the first literary characters, not only of onr 
own country, but of most other nations; and 
the great advantages derived from it in re^ 
searches into antiquity (that wide field of in- 
sitruction and amusement) have been acknow^ 
ledged by all. 

Numerous are the authors who have written 
upon the subject; but treatises on Heraldry 
are generally too voluminous for a young stu- 
dent of the science to enter upon at first; and 
rather tend to dishearten, than encourage his 
perseverance in the study. With a view to 
obviate this seeming difficulty of attaining a 

B know**' 
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knowledge of the science, I have ventured to 
offer. this little work to the public; trusting, 
though shorty it will yet be found sufficiently 
comprehensive; and so arranged, as to prevent 
confusion, and lead the reader to a further 
pursuit 

It has (and very justly) been lamented by 
some ingenious writers, that the science of 
Heraldry has not been made the study of 
young persons at schools; not merely consi* 
dering it as a polite accomplishment, but as. 
connected vnth history and literature in ge- 
neral: but as all seminaries cannot have the. 
advantage of instructors, from the want of the 
knowledge being more generally diffused, 
young persons of both sexes, by an attentive, 
perusal of this Introduction, may, through their 
own application, attain at least the rudimaits 
of the science, which will enable them to pro^ 
secute the study, if so inclined, even to a per- 
fect knowledge of it, from which, I will venture 
to say, they will find amusement blended with 
instruction; for by a thorough knowledge of 

Heraldry, 
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Heraldry, the founders and improyers of those 
ancient reliques of magnificent structures, 
which abound throughout our own country, 
may be traced to a degree of certainty; the 
almost forgotten inhabitant of the stately tomb, 
when mouldered into dust, recognised with 
accuracy; the patriarchs of public, and of pri- 
vate splendor, ascertained and recorded. 

I shall now leave my readers to their study; 
trusting they will find in this little work as 
much correct general information as the limits 
will possibly admit; and with much respect I 
subscribe myself their most obedient and de- 
voted humble servant, 

W. BERRY. 
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AN 

ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT 

OF THE MOST 

Common ]i)eralliic Centui, 

WITH THEIR DEFINITIONS. 



A. 

Abatement, a device to denote in coat armour 
some blemish in the fsune of the bearer. 
Lat. Diminutio armorum. 
Fr. Abatement. 
Addorsed, placed back to back, as two lions, &c. 

Fr. Adoss6. 
Affronti^, fuUfaced. 
AiGuiscE, a cross. See Plate I. fig. 1. 
Allerion, an eaglet displayed without beak or 
feet. 

Lat. Aquilae mutilae. 
Fr. Aiglettes. 
Anchored, a cross resembling the cross mo- 
line, but the points somewhat sharper. 

B 3 Annulet, 
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Annulet, a circle or ring. 
Lat. Annulus. 
Fr. Anneau. 
Apaum^e, a hand open and upright. 
Appointee, a cross the same as Aiguisc6. 
Argent, silver, one of the metals borne in 
coat armour. 

Lat. Argentum, or rather aureus ai^en- 
teus. 
Armed, by horns, beak, talons, &c. of beasts 
and birds. 

Lat. Armatus. 
Fr. Ann6. 
Arrondie, a charge of a round form is occa- 
sionally so described. 
Attired, homed, applied only to the horns of 
a stag or deer. 

Lat. Armatus. 
Fr. Acom^.. 
AvELLANE, usually applied to a cross supposed 
to be composed of four filberds. See Plate 
I. fig. 2.. 

Azure, 
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Azure, blue, one of the coIoutB uBed in coat 
annour. 

Lat. Cceruleus. 
Fr. Azur. 



B. 



Banded, tied \vith a band. 

Lat. Ligatus. 

Fr. U6. 
Barr, a diminutive of the fess. 

Lat. Vectis. 

Fr. Barre. 
Barbed, the prickly leaves of a rose-bud, and 
also the pheon of an arrow, are called barbs. 

Lat. Barbatus. 

Fr. Barb^. 
Barbee, a cross. See PL I. fig. 16. 
Baron and Femme, the two sides of the im- 
palement of the arms of man and wife. 
Barrulet, the diminutive of the bar. 

Lat. Fasciola. 

Fr. Barelle. 

B 4 Bar- 
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Barry, the division of the shield into six or 
more parts barways. 
Lat. Fasciolatus. 
Fr. Barelle. 
Barry Bendy, the division of the shield both 

barways and bendways. 
Barways or Barwise, charges borne in the di- 
rection of the bar. 
Baton, a staff or truncheon. A baton sinister 
is a badge of ill^timacy. 
Lat. Bacillus. 
Fr. Baton. 
Battering Ram, an ancient warlike instru- 
ment for the demolishing fortifications. 
Lat. Aries. 
Fr. Belier. 
Batfle Axe, an axe with a blade one way 

and a spike the other. 
Battlements, the upper pail of a castle, tower, 

or fortification, to admit cannon. 
Beaked, having the beak or bill of a bird. 
Lat. Rostratus, 
Fr. Becque. 

BeaveRi 
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Beaver, or Vizor, the front part of the helmet 

that lifts up and down over the face. 
Belled, having bells, applicable to falcons, 

hawks, &c. 
Bend, one of the honorable ordinaries, a kind 
of belt running from the dexter chief to the 
sinister base of the shield; and when called 
bend sinister, in the contrary direction, from 
the sinister chief to. the dexter base, 
Lat. Taenia, 
Fr. Bande. 
Bendlet, a diminutive of the bend* 
Lat. Taeniola. 
Fr. Bandelette. 
Bendy, the division of the shield into six or 

more parts bendways. 
Bezant, the gold coin of Byzantium or Con- 
stantinople, expressed by a plain circular 
plate of gold. 

Lat. Byzantius nummus. 
Fr. Besant. 
Bezantee, sprinkled with bezants. 

Billets, 
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BiLUCTS, oblong squares in the form of 
Lat. Latercnli. 
Fr. Billots. 
BnxETTYy sprinkled with billets. 
BoRDURE, a border round the edge of the 
shield. See Plate UI. fig. I. 
Lat Fimbria. 
Fr. B6rdure. 
BoTON^, or BouTONN^, ai^lied to a cross with 
three buttons or round buds at each end. 
See Plate I. fig. 3. 
Braced, interlaced. 
Bretass^, embattled on both sides. 
Brisure, a French term for what we caU dif- 
ferences. 
Buckler, a shield. 

C. 

Caboshed, the full faced head of a beast with- 
out any part of the neck is so termed. 

Calvary, a cross. See Plate I. %. 4. 

Canton, the square comer of the shield, gene- 
rally at the dexter chief point. 

• Car. 
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Carbuncle, an antique jewel of singular fonn. 

See Plate I. iSg. 30. 
Ca3QU£, the helmet on which the crest is.placed. 
Cercel^e, applied to a cross. See Plate I. 

fig. 17. . 
Chapeau, a cap of dignity. See Plate V. fig. 13. 
Charges, the figures, &c. borne in coat armour. 
Checqu:^, or Checky, divided into squares of 

colour and metal, as a chess boards 
Chess Rook, a piece used in the game of chess. 

See Plate J. fig. 31. 
Chevel^e, flowing, in the manner of hair. 
Lat. Comatus. 
Fr. Chevelue. 
Chbveron, one of the ordinaries. See Plate II. 
fig. 20. 

Lat. Tigillum. 
Fr. Chevron. 
Chevbronel, a diminutive of the last. 
Chief, one of the ordinaries. See Plate II. fig. 13. 
Lat. Summum. 
Fr. Chef 
Civic Crown, composed of oak leaves. 

Cinque- 
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CiNQiTEFOiL, five leaved grass. See Plate I. 
fig. 23. 

Clechj^e, a cross spreading from the center to 
the extremities is so termed. See Plate I. 
fig. 18. 

Cockatrice, a figure like a cock, with the wings 
and feet of a dragon. 

Cognizance, a badge, though often used to ex- 
press the crest 

Collared, having a collar. 

CoMPONi^, composed of squares alternately me- 
tal and colour. 

Lat. Compositus. 
Fr. Compos6. 

CoNTouRN^, or Regardant, the head turned 
backwards. 

Corded, a cross corded. See Plate I. fig. 19« 

CoTTiSE, the diminutive of the bend, fesse or 
cheveron, placed above and below either. 

•CoucHANT, lying down, used only in speaking 
of animals. 

Counter, contrarywise, or in opposition. 

CouNTERCHANGED is wheu the field is divided 

into 
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into metal and colour, and the charges placed 

in opposition. 
CouNTERFLORY, the tressure with fleurs de lid 

in opposite directions is so called. 
Counter-passant, said of animals passing in 

contrary directions. 
CouNTER-SAUENT, animals springing contrary 

ways. 
CouNTER-VAiR, Yair ranged base to base. See 

Vair, 
CouPED, cut off smooth. 
CouPLE-CLosE, the diminutiYe of the cheTeron. 
CouRANT or Currant, running. 
Lat. Currens. 
Fr. Courant. 
^WARD, animals with the tail between the 

legs are so called. 
Crampon^e, a cross with the ends shaped 

like cramp irons. See Plate I. fig. 20. 
Crenelle', embattled. 

■ 

Lat. Pinnatiis. 

Crescent, the half moon with horns upward. 

* 

See Plate I. %. 29. 

Crested, 
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Crested, the tuft on a bird'8 head. 

Crined, used to denote the hair or mane of 

any animal. 
Crosslet, a cross, the four ends being crossed 

again a little way from the extremities. See 

Plate I. fig. 6— fitchy at foot, fig. 7 — ^and 

fitchy, fig. 8. 
Cross, one of the honourable ordinaries. See 

Plate II. fig. 16, &c. 
Lat. Crux. 
Fr. Croix. 
Crusily, sem^ of crosses; also called Crusuly. 



D. 



Dancett^, the same as indented, but consist- 
ing only of three indentations. 
Lat. Denticulatus. 
Fr. Danche. 
Debruised, is said of an animal which has an 

ordinary or charge placed over it. 
DECREiscENT, a moou in the wane, the horns 
towards the sinister. See Plate I. fig. 29. 

Den- 



- Vi-in- 
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Denticulated, resembling teeth, like embat- 
tled, but much smaller. 

Dexter, the right side. 

Differences, marks of filiation borne in coat 
armour, as a label for the first son, a crescent 
for the second, &c. 

Dimidiated, divided in two. 

« 

Lat. Dimidiatus. 
Fr. Demi. 
Dormant, in a sleeping posture. • 

Lat. Dormiens. 
Double Queue, two tails. 
Double Tressure, two tressures, one within 

the other. 
Doubled or Doublings, the lining of mantles, 

&c. 
Dovetailed, a line of partition shaped like a 

dove's tail. 
Dragon, a fabulous beast borne in coat ar- 
mour. 

Lat. Draco. 
Fr. Dragon. 

Eaglet, 
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E. 

Eaglet, eagles are so called when several are 

borne together in one shield. 
Embattled, formed like battlements, 
Embowed, bent like a bow. 
Endorse, a diminutive of the pale. 
Enfiled, a sword run through any thing. 
Engoulj^e, applicable to crosses, the ends or 

extremities of which enter the mouth of 

animals. 
Engrailed, cut out archways and described 

in Plate III. 

4 

Enhanced, bearings placed above their usual 

situation in the shield. 
Ensigned, decorated, or ornamented. 

Lat. Insignatus. 
Ermine, the white fur with black spots used 

in coat armour. 
Ermines, black fur with white spots. 
Erminois, gold with black ermine spots. 
Escocheon, a shield. 

EscocHEON of Pretence, a small shield where- 
on 
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on the arms of an heiress is bome on the 
shield of her husbands 

Lat. Scutum. 

Fr. EcA. 
EsTOiLE, a star of six waved taLys. 

Lat. Stella. 

Fr. Etoile. 

See Plate L fig. 27. 

F. 

Fer de Molin£^ or Mill Rini). Vide JPlate L 

fig. ^2. 
Fess, an honourable ordinary, placed banvise 
a^i^oss the middle of the shield ; of which it 
occupies a fourth part. 
Lat. Fascia. 
Fr. Fasce* 
Fess Point, the middle of the shield. 
Fessways or Fesswise^ taking the direction of 

the fess. 
Field, the whole surface of the shields 
Lat. Campus. 
Fr. Champ. 
Fillet, a diminutive of the chief 

c FlM- 
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Fimbriated. Ordinaries, &€. with a heoa, or 
border, of a different tincture or metal are so 
called. 

Lat. Fimbriatus.- 
Fr. Franch^. 
FrrcHE or Fitchy, crosses, terminatiiig at the 
bottom with a point, as if to stick into the 
ground. Vide Plate I. fig. 7, 8, 11. 
Lat. FigibUis. 
Fr. Fich6. 
Flank, the side of the escocheon, between the 

chief and base. 
Flanches, or Flaunches, sides of the shield di- 
vided by a curved line. See Plate III. fig. 6, 
called a subordinary. 
FLEXEd, bent. 

Lat. Flexus. 
Fr. Fl6chi. 
Fleur*d£-Lis, well known as a French bearing. 
Flory, having fleurs-de-lis^ as the tressure, &c. 
Lat. Liliatus. 
Fr. Fleury. 
, cross. Plate I. fig. 9. 

FORM^E, 
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FoRMi^Ey the same as patt^e. 
FouRCHY, forked, applied . to crosses, <ti^e ex- 
tremities of which are forked. 
Lat. Furcatus. «... 
Fr. Fourchu. 
Fret, the saltier interlaced with a mascle in 
the center, and described in Plate III. fig. 8. 
Fretty, pieces running in the directioa of the 

two bends, dexter and sinister, interlaced. 
Fusil, resembles the lozenge, but of a longer 
and more acute figure. 
Lat. Fusus. 
FusiLLY, composed of fusils. 

G. 

Gamb, the paw of a beast, most frequently ap- 
plied to that of a lion. 

Lat. Crus* 

Fr. Jambe. 
Garb, a sheaf of com. 

Lati Fasciculus. 

Fr. Gerbe. 
Gardant or GuARDANT, fuU-feccd, applied to 

animals which look towards you. 

c 2 Garnished, 
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Garnished, ornamented. 
Garteb, a diminutive of the bend. 
Lat. Garterus. 
Fr. Jarretiere. 
Gauntlet, a glove of armour. 
GAZb. Stags or bucks standing full-faced,. 6t 

fronting, are termed " at gaze." 
Gemel, a double bar. 
Lat. Geminus. 
Fr. Jumelle^ 
Gobon]^, the same as CIompon]^. 
Golpes, round balls of a purple colour. 
. Gorged, collared. 
Griphon or Griffin, a fabulous animal, the 
fore-half resembling an eagle, and the other 
half a lion. , 
Guardant. See Gardant. 
Gules, one of the colours used in coat armour 

—red. 
GuTTE, sprinkled with liquid drops. 
GuzE, a kind of roundle of a sanguine colour. 
Gyron, a triangular figure. Vide Plate III. 
fig. 7. 

Lat. 



Jf-' * 
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Llat. Guneus, 
Fr, Giron. 
Gyronn]^, a division of the shield in the form 
of the gyron. Vide Plate II. fig. 7 and 8. 
Lat. Cuneatus. 
Fr. Gironne. 



Habited, clothed. 

Hatchment, a corruption of achievement, a 
funeral escocheon of the arms ^ of - the de- 
ceased placed in front of the house. 
HafRient, fish placed perpendiculariy with the 

head upwards, are so termed: 
Helmet, armour ibr the head. 
Lat. Galea. 
Fr. Casque. 
Hooded, as a hawk. - 
Lat. Calyptratus. 
Fr. Chapperonn^. 
Hum;£TT]^, couped or cut off; vide a cross 
humette, Plate I. fig. 5. 

c 3 Hurte', 
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HuRTE, covered with hurts at small distances. 
Hurt, an azure roundle, or ball. 

I. 

Imbrued, said of the points of spears, swords, 

&c. which are covered with blood. 
Impaled, the joining of coats of arms paleways, 

as man and wife. 
Incensed, fire issuing from the mouth and ears 
of beasts. 

Lat. Incensus. 
Fr. Flamb^. 
Increscent, the half-moon with the horns or 
points towards the dexter is so called. Vide 
Plate I. fig. 29. 
Indented, like the teeth of a saw. 
Lat. Dentatus. 
Fr. Danchi6. 
Inescocheon, a small escocheon. 
Ingrailed. See Engrailed. 
Interlaced, linked, or interwoven 'together. 
Invected, or Invecked, scalloped in the con- 
trary way to engrailed. 

In- 
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Invbrti^, bearings turned contrary from their 

uaual way. 
Irradiated, having rays. 

Lat. Radiatus. 

Fr. fiayonn6. 
IssuANT, issuing from. 

J. 

Jessant, a term to express the bearing of fleurs- 
de-lis, beasts, &c. issuing, or shooting forth; 
a corruption erf " issuant." 
Lat. NasCenSi 
Fr. Issant. 
Jessed, applied to the leathern straps used 
about a hawk. 

L. 

Label, the maxk of filial distinction for the 
eldest son. 

Lat. Lambella. 

ft 

Fr. Lambel. 
Lanoued, tongued. 

C 4 LlONCEL, 
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LiONCEL, a young lion, or $0 called ^hen se* 
veral are borne in the ss^me shield ; a term 
almost obsolete. 

I40DGEP denotes the same position of beasts of 
the chace as couchant does those of prey. 

Lozenge, a subordinary of a diamond form. 
Vide Plate III. fig. 11. 
Lat. Plinthium, 

Lozenge, a shield divided in the form of lo« 
zenges of two different tinctures or metals. 

Lure, a kind of tassel used with hawks or fal- 
cons, and wings conjoined with the tops 
dowi^wards, are called in lure. 

M. 

Maltese Cross, Vide Plate I. fig. 22, 
Manche, an ancient sleeve. 

Lat. M anica. Vide Plate I. fig. 33. 
Maned, said of hair hanging from the necks 

of beasts. 
Marshalling, the disposal of divers coats, or 

quarterings in one shield. / 
Martlet, a kind of swallow depicted without 

feet. 
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feet, and the filial distinction for the fourth 
son. 

Lat. Hirundo. 

Fr. Hirondelle. 
Mascle, a kind of lozenge perforated, resem- 
bling the mesh of a net. Vide Plate III. 

fig. 12. 

Lat. Macula. 
Fr, Made. 
Membered, applied to the beaks and ]^s ofbirds. 
MiLLRiND. Vide Plate I. fig. 32. 
MoLiNE, a cross. Vide Plate I. fig. 12- 
Morion, an ancient steel cap of armour. 
Mullet, a star of five points, and the filial dis- 
tinction of the third son. 
Lat. Rotula Calcaris. 
Fr. MoUette. Plate I. fig. 26. 
Muzzled, with straps or bands confining the 
jaws of animals. 

N. 

Naiant, the swimming position of a fish. 
Lat. Natans. 

Fr. 
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Fr. Ns^eant. 
Naissant, the same as Issuant. 
Nebul^, an outline resembling clouds. Vide 

Plate III. 
NowED, knotted, a$ serpents, and the tails of 
wyvems and dragons are seea twisted in 
coat armbur. 

Lat. Ligatus. 
Fr. Nouc. 

O. 

Ogress, or Peuubt, a roundle painted sable. 

Or, gold. 

Ordinary, the fess, chie^ bend, cheyeron, 

cross, &c. are termed ordinaries. 
Orle, a border within the shield. Vide Plate 
III. fig. 10. 

Lat. Limbus. 
Fr. Environ. 

Charges borne in this form are called In 
Orle. 
Over-aix, charges are said to be borne so 
when placed over several others. 

Lat. 



^ 
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Lat« SupmQductum. 
Fr. Brochant sur le tout 



P. 



Pale, one of the ordinaries. 
Lat. Palus. 
Fr. Pal. 
Palewise or Paleways, charges borne in the 

position of the pale. 
Pallet, a diminutive of the pale. 
Lat. Palus Minor. 
Fr. Vergette. 
Paly, the division of the shield palevirays. 
Paly-Bendy, the division of the shield bend- 

wise aad palewise, crowed. ^ 
Parted or Party, divided, as party per pale, 
but more generally called per pale or per 
bend, &c. 

French heralds use the word part6 only ; 
and if per Cheveron term it Chapp6 — 
per Fess, CoupS — per Bend, TrancM — 
and per bend Sinister, TailU. 

Passani^ 
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Passant, the walking position of beasts. 

Lat. Gradiens. 
Passant-oardant, the same position, but full- 

&tced. 
Passant-reoardant, the like position, with the 
head turned backward, looking to the si- 
nister. 
PxTTitEj a cross joining in the center very nar- 
row, but widening in a curve to the extre- 
mities, which are cut off square. 
Lat. Patens. 
Fr. Pate. 
Vide Plate I. fig. 10.— Patt6e' fitchy, 

fig- 11. 
Paternoster, a cross formed of beads. Vide 

Plate I. fig. 34. 
Patonce, a cross, the extremities of which are 

formed somewhat like a fleur-de-lis. Plate 

I. fig. 13. 
Patriarchal, a cross, the middle piece being 

twice crossed, and the upper arms shorter 

than the lower. Vide Plate I. %• ^. 
Pean, sable with gold ermine spots. 

Pellets, 
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PelLets^ black Toundles^ 

Pelleted or Pelleti^, scattered over ^th 

pellets. 
Phcenix, a fabulous bird, the history of which 

is well known. 
Pheon, the head of a dart or arrow. 
Lat. Ferrum jaculi. 
Fr. Fer de dard. 
Vide Plate I. fig. 28. 
Pile, a subordinary formed like a wedge or pile. 
Plates, white roundles. 

Lat. Discus argenteus. 
Fr. Tourteau d'argent 
PoMMES, green roundlesi 
Lat. Pomum. 
Fr. Tourteau vert. 
PoMMETT^ or PoMMETTY, a cross, the extre- 
mities terminating with a ball or knob, but 
if more than one the number must be ex- 
pressed. 
Potent, said of a cross terminating at the up- 
per extremities like the letter T. Vide 
Plate! fig. 14. 

Potent- 
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PoTENT-couNTERPOTENT, covercd with potents 

counterplaced. 
Powdered, the irre^lar strewing of some small 

charge all over the shield. 
Pride. A peacock when the tail is spread in a 

circle is called a peacock in pride. 
Proper, the natural colour of any bearing. 
Purpure, the purple colour used in coat 

armour. 

Q. 

QuATERFOiL, fourJcaVed grass. 
Lat. Quaterfolium. 
Fr. Quatrefeuille. 
See Plate I. fig. 24. 
Quartered, the division of the shield into any 
number of equal parts, or squares. 
Lat. Quadripartitus. 
Fr. Escartel^. 
QuARTERiNGS, different coats of arms borne by 

inheritance in the same shield. 
Quarterly, divided into four equal parts. 
Quarterly quartered, a term used when the 

sal tire 
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8altire is quartered in the center, the four 
arms or branches being of different tinctures. 
Queue, the tail of animals. 

R. 

Radiant, having rays or beams. 
Lat. Radians. 
Fr. Rayonnant. 
Ragul^, ra^ed^ uneven. 
— — -, cross. Vide Plate I. fig. 15. 
Rampant, the upright position of the lion as if 
climbing. 

Lat. Repens. 
Ray, a stream of light 
Lat. Radius. 
Fr. Rayon. 
Rayonnant or Rayonnee, rays or beams of 

light issuant. 
Recercel^e, a cross with circles at the extre- 
mities like rams' homs. Vide Plate I. fig. 17. 
Recrossed, implies the same as Cross Croslet. 
Regardant, looking backward. 
Lat. Retrospiciens. 

Respecting, 
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RESPEctiNO^ said of animals boroe fitce to 

face. 

Lat. Respiciens.- 
Fr. Affronts. 
Riband, a diminutive of the bend« 
Rose, a flower very common in coat armour; 

and the filial distinction of the seventh 

son. 
RouNDLE, a kind of ball or small globular 

bearing, of different appellations according 

to colour. 
RusTRE, a kind of lozenge pierced with a round 

hole in the center. 

S. 

Sable, black. 

Sauant, the posture of a beast of prey spring-* 

ing or leaping forward. 
Lat Saliens. 
Saltierwise, or Saltierways, the disposition 

of charges in the form of the Saltier. 
Sanguine, the murrey colour, but seldom used 

in coat armour. 

SCARPE, 
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ScARPE, or ScARFy the diminutive of the bend 

sinister. 
SegreanT) a term applicable to the griffin 
when in the posture >¥hich in a lion is called 
rampant, with the wings elevated* 
Lat. Erectus. 
Fy, Segreant. 
Sejant, the position of ati animal when sitting* 
Lat. Sedens. 
Fr, Sejant, or Assis. 
Semite, strewed all over, as a field sprinkled 
with billets, fleurs de lis, &Cv 
Lat Sparsus. 
Fr. Sem^. 
Sinister, the left. 
Springing, a term used for beasts of chace, ad 

salient is for those of prey. 
Splendour, the sun is said to be in its splen- 
dour when depicted with face and rays. 
Statant, the standing position of animals. 
Lat. Stans. 
Fr. En pied. 

D SuR- 
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8uRMouNt£D, the bearing of one charge upon 
another, 

T. 

Talbof, a kind of hound with long round ears 

and large chaps. 
Tasselled, decorated with tassels* 
Tau, the Gredt T. Vide Plate I, fig. 21. 
Tawney, or Tenne, orange colour. 
Tierce, or Tierced, the division or partition 
of the shield into three equal parts, and 
when divided paleways is termed tierced in 
pale, and when fessways tierced in fess. 
Tincture, the colour or hue used in coat ar- 
mour. 
Torse, twisted, as the wreath. 
ToRTEAux, redroundles. 
Towered, having turrets. 
Lat. Turritus. 
Fr. Tourelle. 
Trefoil, three leaved grass. 
Lat. Trifolium. 

Fr. 
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Fr. Trefle. Vide Plate I, fig. 25, 
Tressure, one of the ordinaries, half the 

breadth of the orle, borne flory and counter 

flory, double and treble. Vide Plate III, 

fig. 2. 

Lat. Limbus. 
Trippant, is a term applied to deer and other 

beasts of chace tripping or walking, as pas- 

sant is applicable to those of prey. 
Trunked, trees are so termed when cut off 

smooth. 
Turret, a small tower. 
TuRRETED, having turrets. 
Tusks, the long fangs or teeth of boars and 

other beasts. 
TysKEDy having long fangs, or t^tb. 



V. 

Vair, formed like bells, alternately argent 
and azure — an ancient fur. Vide Plate II, 
fig. 12. 

Lat. Variegatum. 

D 2 Fr*^ 
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Fr. Vaire. 
Vair en Point is when the point of one vair 

opposes the base of another. 
Vairy, formed like vair, (which is ever argent 

and azure) but of different tinctures, which 

must be specified. 
Vallary, a crown of palisadoes, termed also 

castreuse, or palisadoed crown. 
Yambraced, arms habited in armour are so 

termed. 
Verdoy, the chai^ng the border with eight 

vegetable leaves, flowers or fruits. 
Vert, the green colour in coat armour. 
Vested, habited, clothed. 
Voided, the outer shape of a chai^ shewn by 

a narrow rim, the inside being of the same 

metal or colour as the field. 
Voider, a subordinary, and like the flasque 

or flanch, but narrower. 
Volant, flying. 

Vorant, swallowing up or devouring. 
Lat. Vorans. 
Fr. Devorant. 

Vulned, 
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VuLNED, wounded, as with an arrow, spf ar, 
&c. 

Lat. Vulneratus. 
Fr. Blesse. 



Unde, or Undy, wavy. 
Unguled, hoofed. 

Unicorn, an imaginary animal, well known as 
one of the royal supporters. 



W. 

Wattlep, or JoLLOPPED, having wattles as a 
cock. 

Wavy, in a serpentine form resembling waves. 
Lat. Undulatus. 
Fr. Und6. 
Wreath, the ornament placed on the helmet 
to which the crest is affixed. 
Lat. Tortile. 
Fr. Torce. 

D 3 Wreaths 
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Wreaths are likewise formed of various 
things, and borne in coat armour. 
Wyvern, a fabulous animal of the dragon 
kind, but with only two legs. 



BSSB 
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TO trace the rise and progress of heraldry, 
which had its birth in the dark ages of super- 
stition and ignorance, and became nurtured 
into science in more enlightened times, would 
be entering deeper into the subject than can 
possibly be necessary in a work of this kind, 
intended merely as an introduction, by which 
the rudiments are meant to be proposed, as 
the groundrwork for deeper investigation. 
- The origin of it is certainly of the most re- 
mote antiquity; imd here the greatest antiqua- 
ries^have much differed; som6 tracing it from 
the patriarchs themselves, adducing holy writ 
in support of the conjecture; whilst others 
contend that the devices so early borne, which 
marked only the tribes or families of the Jews, 
-cannot, strictly speaking, be deemed heraldic, 
fimd fix the epoch about the time of the extinc- 

D 4 tion 
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tion of the western empire, or from a period 
not long before the croisades or holy wars. 

Let then thus much suffice as to the origui 
of a science, now lamentably n^lected, though 
many of the fine arts are indebted to it for the 
greatest improvements, and many advantages 
may yet be derived from it to the rising ge- 
neration. May this feeble effort tend to revive 
a latent spark, and rekindle a passion for a. 
science elegant in itself, instructive and amus^ 

ing» 

To commence the study of heraldry, it is 
Absolutely necessary to become thoroughly 
acquainted with its scientific terms, for which 
jpurpose the foregoing alphabetic^ arrange- 
ment, or short dictionary, shquld ]^e first stu- 
died, in order to attain a more perfect know- 
ledge of the science in general; although it 
will not be found to contain all the heraldic 
terms which occur in the various treatises 
that have been written upon heraldry, which 
would unnecessarily §well tjiis little work be- 
yond the limits of mere introduction, yet the 

most 
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most common, and such as are in general use, 
have been carefully selected and defined, as 
well as the corresponding expressions of Latin 
and French authors, that the young student 
may the more readily understand them, should 
he be tempted to enter into a wider field of 
knowledge. 

Having thus defined the terms most fre- 
quently used in heraldry, and for the morfe 
ready comprehending them depicted, in the 
annexed engraving, a representation of many 
of them, I shall now proceed to speak of the 
Shield, the fi)rm of which has varied with 
time, and in early ages was held in the highest 
estimation in all nations. It would be of little 
use to enter here upon the antiquity of it, 
which cannot be doubted. The first use of 
it may be fairly traced to originate with war- 
fare itself, and it soon became ensigned or 
charged with allusions to the achievements of 
the bearer, to whose memory it was after- 
wards consecrated, and hung over his tomb, 
^s a lasting monument of his prowess and con- 
spicuous 



■1 
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spicuous virtue^ and as aa incitement to others 
to emulate his magnanimity and valour; a 
custom that has continued firom the remote 
ages of antiquity even to our own times, 
though funeral pomp has lately somewhat 
abated. I shall merely mention some few of 
the most common that appear to have been 
used, the shape of which will be found in the 
plate subjoined numbered IL 

The shield used by the Greeks and Romans, 
and sometimes called the Norman shield, was 
cut straight at the top to protect the breast 
and shoulders, and shaped as a wedge towards 
the bottom for the more easy wielding it ip 
battle, see No. 1, from which the 2d varies 
but little, and were both in ancient times com- 
monly used. 

The other two, marked 3 and 4, form but 
little variation, and resemble more the Roman 
parma, or square shield, from which those 
numbered 5 and 6 seem to be derived. 

The Amazonian pelta, mentioned in the 
iBneid — *' Duett Anuizonidum hmatis agnunfi 

peUis" 
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peUis'' — ^being of a half moon shape, gave free 
action to the right hand, was generally covered 
with the hide of beasts, and resembled the 
Spanish target. See fig. 7. 

The convex buckler, marked 8, is sometimes 
found, though the ornamental border, curled 
in liie way depicted, could never be in use in 
warfiire; but herald painters, engravers, and 
carvers have so twisted and distorted the shield 
according to their own fantastic imaginations 
and whims, that the rules of science have 
been wholly set at nought by them. I should 
imagine, however the exterior shape may vary, 
the shield or buckler was ever of a convex 
form, in order to glance off the javelin or other 
weapons thrown in war. The square sort of 
shield seems the best adapted where the 
charges are numerous, and I should recom- 
mend the use of it with classical simplicity 
rather, than ornament, as the twisted scroll 
carvings round it partake too much of the 
bordure, (an ordinary that will be described 
in its proper place.) 

OF 
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OF THE POINTS OF THE SHIELD. 

Having said thus much of the shield, I shall 
now proceed to the component parts of it 
which were anciently supposed to represent 
the warrior himself, and it was common to 
charge the shield with what are termed roun- 
dles or gutt6s (treated upon hereafter), to repre- 
sent his honourable wounds received correspon- 
dently with those points; but they are little 
attended to i^oiir, though it is necessary to be 
well acquainted with them, in orc}er to the dis- 
posal of charges in various parts of the shield. 
The points are nine in number, and particular- 
ly marked by letters in the annexed plate, fig* 
9, and are denominated as follow, the upper 
part of the shield being called the chief, repre- 
senting the head, and the part inunediately 
under it, the honour point, to represent the 
breast. 

A. Dexteii 
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A, Dexter chief point. 

B. Middle chief. 
C Sinister chief. 
D. Honour point 
£. Fe8S point 

F. Nombril point 

G. Dexter base. 
H. Middle base. 
L Sinister base. 



OF THE DIVISION OF THE SHIELD. 

Having sufficiently described the various 
points of the shield, I now come to speak of 
the divisions of it These divisions are all 
described in plate II, viz. 

Shield 3. Party per Pale, or more general- 
ly trailed only per pale, is an equal division of 
the shield by a perpendicular line; but when 
it is divided into more parts than two it is call- 
ed 
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ed paly of the number partitioned, which are 
seldom more than 6 or 8. 

Shield 1. Per Fess divides the shield across 
by a horizontal line; and quarterly is attained 
by the pale and fess lines crossing each other. 

Shield 2. Per Bend (which always implies 
dexter) is effected by drawing a line diagonal- 
ly from the dexter chief to the sinister base 
points of the shield. 

Shield 4. Per Bend Sinister is formed by 
a line drawn in contrary direction to the last 

Shield 11. Per Saltier is made by the cross 
lines of the two bends dexter and sinister. 

Shield 5. Per Cheveran is a partition made 
by the base lines of the saltier raised a little 
higher, so as to divide the shield more equal. 

Shield 7. Gyrannt of six is formed by 
crossing the saltier lines perpendicularly. 

Shields. Gyronn6 of eighty formed as the 
last, with the addition of an horizontal line. 

Shield 10. Per Pale and Per Cheveran is 
composed of these two divisions before de* 
Scribed. 

Shield 
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: Shield 6. ChecquS is produced by a repe- 
tition of the quarterly lines at equal distances* 
and 

Shield 69 JLozengSf is likewise obtained by 
crossing the diagonal lines of the two bends. 

These lines of partition have by many been 
considered as the marks and cuts received on 
the shield in battle, and that they so became 
bearings in honour of the dangers encounter^ 
ed ; but these divisions of the shield were not 
confined to the plain line. Their varieties 
will be found in Plate III, and they are de-* 
nominated as follows : 

1. JEngr ailed. 

2. Invected. 

3. Undvlatedy pr Wavy^ represents the waves 
of the sea, and is applicable to sea faring per«- 
sons. 

4. Embattled^ representing the battlements 
of a castie, is adapted to military people. 

5. Ragvle is a kind of ragged line. 

6. Indented is shaped like the teeth of a saw. 

7. DancettS represents the same, but the 

inden- 
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indentations are much larger and wider tliaif 
those of the last 

8. NebvU is formed to represent the clouds; 

9. RajfomUi or Radiated^ resembles rays of 
light. 

10. Dove-tailed, resembling the dove's tail, 
of a wedge form. 

11. Patoncey derived firom the French word 
potencCy a crutch, is formed somewhat resem- 
bling it. 

12 and 13. Nowy and EscartdS are seldom 
met with in arms. 

14. Angled is a line broken in the middle 
upwards by a right angle, and 

15, Bevelled, differs from the last by an 
acute instead of a right angle, but these are 
very seldom met with in coat armour. 



OF TINCTURES. 



I shall now proceed to the various tinctures 
used in coat armour: for though shields, tai^ets, 

and 
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and bucklers, were anciently made 0^ the hides 
of animals, and often covered with metallic 
plates, or made entirely of metal, silvered or 
gilt over, yet in the course of time colours were 
borne, to diversify the escocheon, and to repre- 
sent, by an arbitrary and fanciful allusion, the 
virtues or prowess of the bearer j and these* 
metals and colours, by a simple invention^ are 
described to drawfag, «.d engn^vi-p wtere 
metal and colour cannot conveniently be in- 
troduced, by hatched lines that admirably an^ 
swer the purpose; but this method not being 
in general use before the 17th century^ the 
different publications upon heraldry prior to 
that time have not the advantage of these diS'^ 
tinguishing marks, and indeed many heraldic 
works since, are very incorrect as to this par-^ 
ticular. 

There are only two metals used in armorial 
bearings, viz. gold and silver. 

Or^ Gold, so denominated, is often expressed 
by yellow colour in paintings as less expen- 
sive and more convenient to be got, and in en- 

£ graving 
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graving or sketching, (which, when done with a 
pen and ink, is called tricking,) is described by 
small dots all over the surface, as in Plate 

II, fig. 3. 

Argent^ or silver, for the same reason is 
often left white, and much the better so, as 
that metal soon tarnishes, and the paper ox 
vellum surface being left unmarked, sufficient- 
ly implies it .to be argent. 

Gules J or xed, may allude to the blood of the 
enemy slain in battle, and in religious disputes 
might imply the willingness of the bearer to 
spill his own in defence of it, and the red cross 
became a principal bearing in the crusades, or 
holy wars. It is a colour of superior bright- 
ness, and the etymology of the word hsus been 
traced from the French gueule^ meaning mouth 
colour; among heraldic tinctures, it is esteem- 
ed the first, and is described by perpendicular 

lines,^as in Plate II, fig. 1. 

< 

Azure^ the next in rotation, is blue, and one 
of the primitive colours of nature, being that 
of the canopy of heaven, and for its purity and 

splendour 
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splendour was no doubt introduced into heral^ 
dry to conyey such an idea of the bearer : it is 
expressed by horizontal lines. Vide Plate II» 
base of fig* 1. 

Sable J which follows next, is painted black. 
It is considered next in degree to azure ; yet 
some heralds place it after vert and purpurea 
giving precedence to theise two colours from 
their being a compound of azure. Sable is 
miarked by perpendicular and horizontal lines 
crossing each other, and by some has been 
thought to imply vengeance and the deathAil 
prowess of the bearer. Vide Plate II, fig. 2. 

Vert^ or green, is supposed to have become 
an armorial bearing m reference to the earth 
clad in the livery of the spring, in like manner 
as that of azure expressed the heavens, and is 
supposed to have originally implied activity* 
It is repf esented by hatches drawn fix)m the 
dexter summit of the shield diagonally to the 
sinister base, as in Plate 11, lower part of 
shield 2. 

Purpure, or purple, is a compound tint of 

E 2 blue 
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blue and red, originally intended to express 
flame colour; this colour is represented by 
lines drawn in contrary direction to that of 
vert, that is from the sinister comer to the 
right base of the shield, as in Plate II, fig. 4. 
Tenni, and Skmguinef are two obsolete tinc- 
tures, seldom or never used. Tenn£ is paint- 
ed orange colour, and expressed by the lines 
which mark azure and purpure crossing each 
other; and Sanguine, dark red, is marked by 
the cross lines of vert and purpure, as in Plate 
n, fig. 2. But the better to understand the 
method of marking the different tinctures, an 
exact representation of them will be found in 
Plate IL These are all the metals and co- 
lours used in heraldry; and it is here necessary 
to remark, that in the composition of arms it 
should ever be strictly observed as an invari- 
able rule not to place metal upon metal, or co- 
lour upon colour, which is termed false heral- 
dry, although some instances occur in very 
ancient coats where it has been overlooked, 
but they are seldom met with. This rule, 

however, 
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however, does not apply where the field 
or surface of the shield is divided of different 
metals or colours as they are not supposed to 
lap or fold over each other, but placed con- 
tiguous; it is therefore perfectly classical to 
blazon arms per fess, or per cheveron, or and 
ai^nt, or gules and azure, so that care be 
taken that the charges which happen to* fall on 
each are of an opposite nature. It was for- 
merly the custom to emblazon the splendid es- 
cocheons of emperors, kings, and princes, by 
the planetary system, and those of noblemen 
by corresponding names of precious stones, 
but this method has long been laid aside, 
though there are many heraldic works extant 
where such are used; indeed blazonry was 
carried to such a pitch of wild enthusiasm in 
the dark ages of superstition, that it was ap- 
plied to the caballistic secrets of numbers, the 
complexion, age, and temper of man ; the ele- 
ments of nature, the constellations of hea- 
ven ; the metals of the earth, &c. &c. and for 
the sake of amusement more than instruc- 

E 3 tion, 
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tion, as such extravagant imaginations no 
longer exist, I shall here give the reader a 
curious paradigm, extracted from the best of 
authors on that fancifiil subject, which I have 
extracted from the Encyclopaedia Ix>ndinen8is, 
and which will give at once a concise and 
accurate sjmopsis of this curious system, and 
may serve to prove the great veneration and 
esteem in which the science was held al such 
remote periods of time. 
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OF FURS. 

I SHALL now speak of the furs borne in ar- 
morial ensigns, which probably have their on- 
gin from the actual coverings of the shields 
borae by the inhabitants of northern clunes, 
though they certainly became a principal bear- 
ing by many of the crusaders in token of vic- 
tory over the fiir-clad infidels of Armenia, 
Tartary, &c. in the holy wars. 

JSrminej the first on the list, is white with 
spots of black hair, representing the tuft on 
the tail of the little animal so called. It is 
supposed to have an allegorical allusion to thfe 
extreme niceness of this little quadruped that 
will rather sufier death by yielding to the hand 
of the huntsman, than sully the whiteness of its 
fur, and might, therefore, as an armorial bear- 
ing, imply that death is preferable to the 
loss of honour. Vide Plate II, lower part of 
shield 4. 

£ 4 Ermines^ 
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Ermines^ formed by ipverting the last fur, is 
black with white spots, and seems more the 
effect of fancy than ^ny natural production. 
Vide Plate II, shield 10, 

J^rminite^ is a kind of fur seldom used in 
armoury, and differs only from the ermine by 
a r^d hair on e^ch ^ide the center spot, which 
is black. 

Erminoi^t deemed also a fbr, is composed of 
a gold grounding, with black ermine spot^i. 
Vide Pl^tell, shield 5, 

Pean is the reyers^ of the last; that is, black 
with gold spots, 

These are all denominated furs, but there is 
another bearing, about which heralds *are 
much in doubt, but which I shall here de- 
scribe, called 

Pjoir, which is composed of pieces resem- 
bling bells, alternately ai^ent and azure. 
When this kind of bearing, termed Tair, is 
borne of o^er tinctures, as is sometimes the 
case, it is then called vairy of such a metal, 
and such a colour, as it happens to be com* 

posed ; 
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posed; and in old coats of arms what are 
termed vairy cuppy, and counter vairy, are 
sometimes, though very seldom, found: in the 
former case the field is filled with crutches or 
potences, and in the latter the beUs are placed 
base to base, and point to point, but as they 
do iiot occur ill modem bearings, they are 
omitted in tihe plate where the furs are de- 
lineated. Vide Plate II, shield 12< 



OF GUTTES, OR DROPS. 

The formation of the shield, and its different 
points and divisions, having been explained, as 
well as the metals, colours, and fiirs, used in 
armoury, I shall now treat on a very common 
bearing called guttSs^ which differ in technical 
denomination as they vary in colour, and are 
of several sorts, preserving the same form, 
which is that of a drop of any liquid matter 
they are intended to represent. They will be 

found 
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found engraved in Plate IIL and it must be 
observed that they are never borne singly, bnt 
always scattered in indefinite numbers. 

25. OuttS d'Ofj being of gold, in allusion to 
ingots of that precious metal. 

26. GtUtS d^Ea% representing drops of wa- 
ter, allusive to the sweat of the brow, which 
in the toil of battle bedewed the warrior's 
shield. 

27. Gvtti de Sangy or drops of blood, borne 
in memory of those shed in the field. 

28. €hitU de PoiXj drops of pitch, anciently 
used in war&re, and poured boiling, hot on 
€he heads of besiegers in narrow covered ways, 
or whilst in the act of scaling ramparts, and 
were borne on the shield in honourable token 
of the great dangers that had been so encoun- 
tered. 

29. Grutti de Larmes are azure drops, re- 
presenting tears, doubtless to express sor- 
row. 

30. GutU d'Hvile d'OUvCj which ii^ seldom 
met with in coat-armour, represents oil ; it is 

i vert. 
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vert, and might well allude to the healing 
qualities of it, and its great utility to the 
wounded knight. 



OF ROUNDLES, 

We next come to what are termed roundles, 
another very common bearing, which are cir- 
cular, and of different appellations according to 
their colour: they have been erroneously sup- 
posed to allude to the bruises received on the 
shield in battle, either from the point of the 
axe, or the dents made by stones thrown from 
the balista or sting used in ancient warfare; 
these roundles tirill be likewise found depicted 
in Plate III. 

15. The Bezant^ which is Or, r^resents the 
coin of Byzantium, or Constantinople, and 
may refer to wealth gained by honour from 
the ransom of the vanquished, or otherwise. 

16. The Plate^ being argent,^ likewijse re- 
presents coin, is derived from the Spanish 

word 
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word plata, silyer, and probably has a similar 
allusion with the bezant 

17. The Torteauy from being gules, may well 
denote a spot of blood, and thus have become 
a very honourable bearing in token of the 
wounds received in battle. 

18. The Hurt, which is azure, representing 
the berry of that name growing upon heaths, 
which is of a dark blue colour, may have 
been taken as an armorial bearing probably 
from the achievement of great exploits gained 
in the places where they grow. 

19. The Pomme, being the French word for 
apple, is vert, and was probably intended to 
commemorate an extensive knowledge, in the 
first bearer, of the peacefrd art of cultivating 
orchards. 

20. The Grolpe is purpure, and supposed 
firom the word to represent a pill or bolus, 
which is gulped or swallowed, and in the days 
of fiction and romance might be said to have 
been used for the purpose of poisoning, or lay- 
ing asleep, the chimerical guardians of en- 
chanted 



"H 
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chanted castles, and so introduced into bla- 
zonry, 

21. The Pellet, called likewise an ogress, is 
sable, and probably signified the balls of lead 
or iron, which were discharged by means of 
engines constructed for that purpose before the 
invention of gunpowder ; but may possibly be 
derived from the French word paUet, which 
signifies a quoit, the amusement of the earliest 
age, with one of which Apollo killed his friend 
Hyacinth by accident when playing at this 
game. 

22. The Orange, being tenniS, represents 
that fruit, which grew in abundance in those 
countries where heraldry was held in the 
greatest estimation. 

23. The Gruze is painted sanguine, about 
which heraldic authors are much at a loss ; it 
is however thought to represent a red hot ball 
thrown with engines at besiegers, or may per- 
haps have been derived from the French word 

» 

geuse, which implies the iron when melting in 
the foundry, 

24. The 
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24. The Pauniain, which is likewise round* 
is barry wavy of six ai^ent and azure* repre- 
senting a well or spring of water, and might 
have been borne by ancient knights to ex- 
press the inexhaustible source of courage ever 
to be found within them* which flowed from 
motives equally pure as the crystal stream. 

But before I close the subject of roundles, 
I must mention that foreign heralds, however 
they may vary in colour, denominated them all 
torteaux, naming the tincture; the English 
alone using the terms before enumerated and 
described. 



OF THE HONORABLE ORDINARIES. 

Though some authors class indiscriminately 
under one general denomination what are 
termed honorable ordinaries, subordinate or** 
dinaries, and common charges, tp avoid confu- 
sion, and give a more clear idea of these bear- 
ings. 
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ings, which so often occur and form part of 
almost every coat, I shall select them tinder 
their different heads, which from being so ar- 
ranged may be the easier remembered. I 
shall first treat of what are called honorable 
ordinaries, which are as follow : 

The Chief occupies the whole of the upper 
part of the escocheon, divided by a cross line 
drawn at about a third of the height of it, 
and is often set apart for honorable augmenta- 
tions to arms granted for some special cause 
of renown, and where they appear most con- 
spicuous ; thus, the heroic Lord Nelson, Sir 
Sidney Smith, and others, bear allusions to 
their gallant exploits in that part of their ar- 
morial ensigns. The chief has a dimunitive 
called a fillet Plate II. 13. 

The Fess is produced by parallel lines ho- 
rizontally drawn across the middle of the 
shield, and is derived from the Latin fasda^ 
a roller or band, which the French heralds call 
fasce. Plate II. 14. The fess should be of 
the width of one third of the height of the 

shield, 
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fihield, and when reduced to a fourth is termed a- 
bar, but whea further reduced to half the 
breadth of the bar is called a bamilet^ and when 
borne diminutive on each side of the fess a 
cottice, all of which I shall speak of in their 
proper places, and more fiilly describe. 

The Pale is formed by two perpendici:dar 
parallel lines, and should he of the width of 
about one third of the shield cross-ways. Plate 
II. 15. This is a very ancient bearing, and va^ 
riously accounted for in different treatises 
written upon heraldry. Some hare imagined 
it to represent a pale or sjake, and others a. 
scarf or ribbon. By reduction in size this, like 
the fess, produces other bearings called the 
Pallet, and the Endorse, the former being half 
its width, but the latter much less. 

The Cross. This can be easily imagined, 
and is formed by two parallel perpendicular 
and the like horizontal lines, meeting in the 
center or fess point, of the width of about a 
fifth part of the shield. Plate II. 16. It seems 
composed of the pale and fess^ and was no 

doubt 
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doubt one of the principal bearings us6d id the 
Holy wars, and froitn which the great number 
of ; other crosses have originated, borne in the 
cause of Christianity. 

The Bendy which is ever considered dexter, 
unless the contrary is expressed, is made by 
two diagonal lines across the shield, from the 
dexter chief to the sinister base, and should 
contain a fifth part of its surface ; but when 
charged with other bearings, one third, as after 
expressed. Plate II, 17. From this ordipary 
several subordinaries are formed, by reducing 
its size, called bendlets, garters, cottices, costs, 
and ribbons, treated upon in this work here- 
after. 

The Bend Sinister is formed exactly like 
the last, differing only in crossing from the si- 
nister chief to the dexter base of the shield. 

.J 

Plate II, 18. 

The Saltire, which is derived from the 
French word savltoir or sautoir, from the Latin 
saltarey to leap over, may possibly allude to the 

F bends 
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bends of which it is composed crossing each 
other; but I should rather be inclined to think> 
that as the saltire resembles the cross of St. 
Andrew, it became an ancient bearing in reli- 
gious wars, to indicate a readiness to suffer 
martyrdom in the great cause of Christianity. 
Plate II, 19. 

The Cheverouj composed from the last, con- 
sisting of the lower half of the saltire, is clearly 
derived from the French word chevron^ being 
the rafters'of timber joined in angle at the top 
to bear the roof of buildii^. Plate II, 20. 
This ordinary also, by diminution, forms what 
is called the cheveronel, and, being still more 
reduced, the couple close, a term but very sd- 
dom used, being generally called a cottice ; but 
French heralds admit of only one diminutive 
of the cheveron, which they term etaye, con- 
taining one third part of it. 

These are what are called the honorable ordi- 
naries, and are depicted in Plate II ; and it is 
here necessary to remark, that when the shield 

is 



is divided into several parts fess-ways, chevc 
ron-ways, or bendways, it is called barry> 
bendy, and cbeveronny, of the number of 
pieces in the division* 



Pa/m»mm0mmm»**t 



SUBORDINATE ORDINARIES. 

Having described the honorable^ I now 
come to speak of the subordinate ordinaries, 
which will be found delineated in Plate III. 
I shall) however, first class under this head 
the diminutives of the honorable ordinaries as 
follows: viz. 

Of the Diminutive of the Chitf. 

The Fillet is the only one sprung (torn that 
ordinary, and seldom met with ; indeed the ex- 
act proportion of the chief is not always so 
nicely attended to as it ought, and the one 
might easily be taken for the other. 

f2 The 
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The Diininutives of the Fess. 

The Bar diminishes from the fess, and 
should be one fourth of the height of the 
shield, the fess being one third. 

The Barulet is half the width of the bar. 

Bars Gemelles are diminutives of the last, 
decreased about one half, and are always borne 
in couples. 

The Cottice is of a similar width with the 
gemelle, borne on each side the fess, and in- 
deed, as we shall presently see, accompanying 
in like manner all the other ordinaries. 

The Diminviives of the Pale. 

The Pallet is half the breadth of the pale< 
7%e Endorse commonly half that of the 
pallet, and resembles the cottice. 

The DimintUives of the Bend. 

The Bendlet decreases from the bend about 
one third. 

The 
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The Garter and Ribbon are somewhat less, 
and but seldom occur, aud 

The Cost^ or Cottice, is still narrower, and 
generally borne on each side, termed a bend 
cotticed. 

7^ Scarpe^ from the French icharpe^ a 
scarf, is a diminutive of the bend sinister and 
half its breadth. 



The Diminutives of the Cheveron. 

The Cheveronel is half the size of the cheve- 
ron, and 

The Couple Close^ or Cottice^ which is never 
borne without. the cheveron appearing on each 
side, in like manner as described of the fess 
and beud cotticed. 

The other subordinaries are, 

1. The Bordv/rey which by some heralds 
has been classed among the principal ordi- 
naries, goes entirely round the shield, and is 
of great antiquity, and often used to distin- 
guish illegitimate offspring. Its breadth is 

F 3 about 
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about a fiflli part of the shield, extending to 
the outer edge of it ; for when the surface of 
the escocheon appears on the outside, it is de- 
nominated an ork, from the Latin arJuj a bor- 
der and orula, a small border, from which th^ 
French derive the word aurlet^ a selvage or 
hem. Vide Plate III. 10. The bordure is not 
always plain, but borne variously, wavy, en- 
grailed, indented, &c. &c. and is often charged 
with some bearing. The terms, enuny (ami) 
enaiurouy (en orle) perftewy and entoyre^ (en^ 
touri) all applied to the orle, are sometimes 
found in ancient blazon, but have been long 
disused, 

2. The Tressure seems derived from the 
bordure, though only half of its breadth ; it is 
borne what is termed flory and '6ounterflory, 
double, and sometimes triple, and comes from 
the French tressoTj to weave, and is borne in 
the royal arms of Scotland. See Plate III, 2, 

3, The Inescocheon is a little shield borne 
t)n the larger, by way of charge, and in this 
manner the badge of baronets is borne. 

4. The 
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4. The Pile is formed by two lines drawn 
from the upper center part of the shield, in 
width about one third, and gradually closing 
diagonally to a point near the middle base, in 
shape resembling a wedge, or pile, from which 
it was undoubtedly derived ; though with re- 
spect to its origin, authors have much differed. 

5. The Canton is a small square part of the 
shield at the dexter chief, and though of no 
exact dimension, is generally of about a third 
of the shield in width, and the like in height 
or one ninth part of the whole surface ; it is 
sometimes, though very rarely, borne on the 
sinister, but in that case always so denomi- 
nated* The canton, like the chie( is often 
used for honourable augmentations to coat ar- 
mour. 

6. Flanches are formed by curved lines on 
each side of the shield, drawn from about a 
fourth, part of the width of the top to the same 
distance at bottom, leaving the middle space 
about one third. The flanch is evidently de- 

F 4 rived 
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rived from the French word fianCy Bignifyiii^ 
a side. See Plate III, fig. 6. 

7. The Gyron is of a triangular form, and sel- 
«^ dom used now ; it contains one eighth of the 

shield when parted gyronn^, or supposing the 
shield to be divided quarterly, it is the lower 
half of the first quarter when parted per bend. 
This, like the bend and canton, if sinister, must 
be so expressed. See Plate III, fig. 7. 

8. The Fret is composed of what is called 
a mascle, placed in the center of the shield, 
through which two pieces bendwise of the 
same width are interlaced in saltire. Plate 
III, fig. 8; and when the whole surface of the 
shield is crossed at equal distances by narrow 
pieces running bendways, dexter and sinister 
interlaced, it is termed ^6**^. 

9. H^ Pall represents the ancient mantle 
worn by archbishops or heads of the church ; 
and in French the word pairk is used fi^m 
the Latin word pergvla. It is formed like a 
cheveron reversed from the upper part of the 

shield 



\* 
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shield pointing downwards, the point blending 
into the pale. See Plate III, fig. 9. 

10. The Lozenge is of a diamond fonn, of 
four equal parallel sides; it seems borrowed 
from the French, and resembles the ancient 
quarries of glass in old windows, or diamond 
on playing cards. See Plate III, fig. 11. 

11. The Mascley in Latin macida, is the 
lozenge perforated in the form of the outer 
edge, leaving only a narrow border, represen- 
ting the mesh of a net. See Plate III, fig. 12. 

12. The Fuzil is formed by lengthening the 
lozenge, and comes from the Latin word/usum a 
spindle ; in French it is termed /useau or fusel. 
See Plate III, fig. 13. 

13. The Rustre is also a lozenge, but pierced 
by a round hole, which, with the foregoing 
three, mui^t ever be placed perpendicular, the 
longest way, as shewn in Plate III, fig. 14. 




•. ^ -4 
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COMMON CHARGES. 

The various chaises borne in coat armour 
are so numerous, it is utterly impossible in a 
work of this kind to enter into a description 
of them. They consist of objects natural, arti- 
ficial, and chimerical : all that &ncy could in* 
vent, or superstition suggest, man himself and 
his constituent parts, beasts, birds, and fishes, 
all the animal, vegetable, and mineral world, as 
Well as the constellations of heaven, became 
charges for the shield, to diversify and adorn it; 
and to attain a thorough knowledge of them 
will require time and attention to the study. 

I shall therefore only speak generally as to 
what are very common, to give the reader a 
little idea of the method of disposing them in 
the escocheon, and of the terms applicable to 
the position of heraldic animals. 

Beasts and Birds are the most common 
charges that occur in armory, and are borne 
whole, and in parts, in various postures ; and 

above 
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above all, th^ lion both in anns and for crest 
is perhaps more used than apy other of the 
animal creation, and is generally borne either 
passant J rampant^ safiant, syantj or eauchant, 
guardanty or regttardant. 

Passant is its natural position when walking. 

JRampant i^ applied when raised on its hind 
legs . vith the fore paws extended, the dexter 
being somewhat higher than the sinister of all 
four legs. 

SaJiantf being erect, in the act of springing 

on its prey. 

, Sejant J and Couchanty are very natural posi- 
tions, easily conceived of animals when sitting 
and lying down. 

The Lion's Head is invariably to be con- 
sidered in profile looking to the dexter or 
right, unless described to the contrary. 
' Gitardant is the proper term when the full 
face appears, and 

Reguardanty when the head is turned quite 
round in profile, looking backwards to the si- 
nister or left side. 

Demi' 
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DemuLions are very common in coat ar-- 
mour, and generally borne rampant; it is the 
upper half of the beast, erased, or couped, at 
the lower part of body. Erased signifying to 
oe torn asunder, leaving the part jagged in 
three pieces ; and caupedj cut off. 

Lions are often collared and chained, and 
hold in the mouth or paws different tlevices, 
and are pierced with various instruments, »ich 
as arrows, spears, &c. 

The heraldic terms above enumerated, and 
the rules observed as to lions will generally 
apply to other animals, such as the leopard, 
tiger, ounce, bear, boar, bull, &c. • 

The Heads of Beasts are very common 
bearings, and do not when so termed imply 
anythmg else but the bare head, a part of the 
neck being generally shevni, boars heads ex- 
cepted, which are often placed erect, and fess- 
ways ersised, or couped ; and vrfaen the neck is 
intended to appear is described couped or 
erased at the neck. 

The Legs and Paws of animals, especially 

of 
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of liofis and bears, likewise often occur in he- 
raldry, and the leg of the lion is termed jajndf^ 
and are either couped or erased. 

2%e Stag or Deer tribe, when in a stand- 
ing posture, is termed statant^ full-faced at 
gctze^ when moving forward called trippant, 
running, courantj and if lying down, lodged. 

The Eagki being the first of the feathered 
throng, has likewise become very common in 
coat armour ; and the position of the wings of 
that and every other bird, if at all raised, must 
be properly described/ When standing with 
the wings a little raised, it is termed rising; 
but if quite expanded, the wings are called 
elevated, and an eagle is said to be displayed 
when, as it is vulgarly called, spread. The 
term volant is applied to birds on the mng. 
. The Ami and Leg of man often occur arm- 
ed and variously vested, and the exact position 
must ever be described, whether erect or eln- 
bowed. 

Fish likewise, and especially the dolphin, 
are frequently found in arms; when they are 

depicted 
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depicted erect, it is termed hauriantf but in the 
natural position, naiant. 

AninuUs are borne frequently of their own 
natural hue, and are then called ^op^, but they 
are sometimes of metal, and often of colour. 

I shall now conclude my observations re*-' 
specting charges; and I doubt not but the 
reader will soon become &miliar with most of 
them that occur, by a little attention, and a 
careful perusal of the alphabetical arrange^ 
ment of scientific terms prefixed to this Intro- 
duction, which will explain many of them. 



OF THE CREST. 

The shield and method of charging it having 
been fully explained, the next thing to be con- 
sidered is the crest, derived from the Latin 
word crista^ the comb of a cock, called in 
French cimier. This seems to have its origin 
from the warriors of old, who wore horse hair 

of 
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of various colours flowing from the upper ridge 
of the helmet or casque, somewhat similar to 
what a few of our light horse regiments use at 
this time. Devices were afterwards intro- 
ducedy and the helmet became adorned with 
« the figures of lions, dragons, &c. which, by 
adding to the height increased the fierce ap* 
pearance of the warrior, and firom such orna- 
ments the modem crest now commonly used 
with coat armour had its birth. Some writers 
have maintained the device was introduced 
upon the institution of the Order of the Garter 
by King Edward the Third, but this is evident- 
ly a mistaken notion; crests having been borne 
from a far more remote period of time, though 
they certainly were not generally used till lat- 
ter years, and were probably only attached to 
the helmets of commanders and chiefs in for- 
mer times, for the better distinguishing them 
in battle, and many ancient families entitled to 
bear coat armour are without crests, though I 
do not exactly think the being without a proof 
of antiquity. 

Crests 
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Crests are generally borne upon wliat iti 
teraied a wreath, (explained hereafter) though 
sometimes issuing from crowns or coronets^ 
and frequently agree with some charge in the 
arms. 

In Germany and other foreign countries, it 
is the custom to bear the crest belonginjg; to 
every quartering the family is entitled to; but 
in England it is otherways, and but one crest 
is usually borne, except in cases where an ad- 
ditional* name is taken upon the inheritance of 
property, or for the particular alliance with the 
representative of some ancient family whose . 
possessions are inherited by it 
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OF THE HELMET, 

The helmet, called also in English helm, ba« 
sinet, morion, salade, and casque, in Latin ga* 
lea^ cassisj and in French hatdme^ ha^me, and 
casque^ has been of various forms and com- 
positions 
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positions to protect the head in battle: but I 
shall only speak of such as are generally seen 
with coat armour, and by their form and posi- 
tion denote the dignity and degree of the 
bearer, and which are four in number, viz. 

1. The helmet, assigned to the sovereign, and 
to Princes of the Blood Royal, is of gold, full- 
faced, having six bars, and lined with crimson, 

2. That borne by Dukes, Marquisses, Earls, 
Viscounts, and Barons is formed of steel with 
five golden bars, lined also with crimson, and 
placed a little in profile. 

3. The full-faced steel helmet, without bars, 
the vizor or beaver up, ornamented with gold, 
and lined with crimson, belongs to Baronets 
and Knights* 

4. The steel helmet, with the visor or beaver 
down, likewise ornamented with gold and 
placed in profile, is used by esquires and gen^ 
tlemen. 

These four helmets, which will be found en- 
graven in Plate IV, may be very easily remem- 
bered, and point out the different degrees of 

o dignity. 
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dignity. The Gennans, who, I have remark- 
ed, bear so many crests, place all of them 
upon helmets looking from each side towards 
the center one; but English blazoners, when 
One only is borne, place it, if in profile, always 
looking to the dexter. Where two are depict- 
ed, they are placed face to face, for the sake 
of uniformity. 

The helmet and crest, as well as the banner 
of the arms, are hung over the stalls of the 
Knights of the Garter in St. George's Chapel; 
Windsor, and over those of the Knights of the 
Bath in King Henry the Seventh's Chapel at 
Westminster, when the ceremony of installa-. 
tion takes place: and it was formerly the cus- 
tom thus to decorate the tombs of persons of 
distinction, these ornaments, forming a part of 
the funeral pomp, being carried in procession 
with other heraldic trophies, such as the sur- 
coat, sword and targe, gauntlets, spurs, &c. a 
custom still adhered to in all public funerals 
of great men. 



OF 
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OF THE WREATH, 

The wreath, or what is termed by the 
French the tarse^ is supposed to be formed of 
two pieces of ribbon, silk, or thread of gold 
and silver, with different colours, according to 
the tinctures of the arms, twisted together and 
placed on the helmet whereon to fix the crest. 
The word itself implies it to be round, but 
when represented in paintings only one half 
can be seen. It is composed of the principal 
metal and colour on the a^s, shewing six of 
the twists, beginning with the metal, and end^ 
ing with the colour, as represented in Plate 
Vm, fig. 11. 



OF THE MANTLING. 

Mantungs were originally used for the pur- 
pose of covering the helmet to protect it from 
wet, so destructive to the polish : they hung 
flowing from the wreath, were generally made 
of leather, and in battle became often much 

o 2 cut 
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cut and hacked by the sword. These incisionflr 
were of course honourably marks of glory, 
being evident proofs of the great dangers en- 
countered, and no doubt gave rise to the whini' 
sical indentations and curlings of the mantlings 
now used, which are twisted and curled in all 
directions at the fancy of the painter. They 

are called by the French lambrequins, and 

» 

might have been lined vnth fur, the better to 
resist the inclemency of the weather: the man- 
tling of the royal arms appears so lined, the 
outside being of gold or gilt, and it was for- 
merly a general rule to make the mantle gules, 
and the doublings or linings argent, of all the 
inferior nobility and gentry; but the tinctures 
of the arms are now considered, and, like the 
wreath, the mantle is composed of the principal 
colour and metal, the outer side being of co- 
lour, and the inner of metal, the better to pre- 
serve it ; but where no metal appears in the 
shield of arms, and in its stead ermine occurs, 
the mantle as well as the wreath, is composed 
of argent and the principal colour of the coat; 
for were the coat nothing more than a plain 

t r 

ermine 
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ermine field, the wreath and mantling in 
such case should be argent and sable, furs 
being never borne in the wreath, nor, properly, 
in the mantlmg of any but the Royal Family. 
There is 'als6 another kind of mantling formed 
more like a cloak, which herald painters tie 
up fancifully by way of drapery to inclose the 
shield of arms, and which, however it may be 
differing from other writers who do not allow 
of such, I cannot but think as likely to have 
been used^ as that before described ; for surely 
if it was necessary to preserve the helmet fi-om 
rust, the other parts of the armour required as 
much care, and this sort of mantling might, I 
think, vrith as little inconvenience in battle, 
have hung from the shoulder, as the other 
from the head, and it certainly preserves more 
originality of shape. The surcoat, or loose 
robe, upon the body, and short sleeves, of 
which the arms were embroidered or painted, 
was worn over the armour ; and effigies thus 
habited are often found upon old tombs, and 
in ancient windows of stained glass. 

G 3 OF 
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OF DISTINCTIONS OF HOUSES. 

The shield, wreath, crest, helmet, and 
mantling having been described, I shall now 
proceed to the marks of filiation, or what are 
termed differences in coat armour, used to 
distinguish the different branches of a family, 
called also marks of cadency, which should be 
borne not only in the arms, but on Ihe crest. 
They consist of nine, and are as follow: 
The first son, or heir, bears a label. 

« 

Second son, a crescent. 

Third son, a mullet. 

Fourth son, a martlet. 

Fifth son, an annulet. 

Sixth son, a fleur de lis. 

Seventh son, a rose. ' 

Eighth son, a cross moline, and 

Ninth son, a double quatre-foil., 
And to distinguish the children of these sons, 
as forming different houses, the filiation of the 
father should be borne differenced, with that 

of 
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of the son being charged on it, which the 
reader will find more fully explained by the 
table in Plate IV. 

The female branches of families should also 
bear the distinction borne by their fathers, but 
not as to their own degree of birth, though the 
Royal Princesses bear certain differences on 
labels, to denote them as after-mentioned. 

When filial distinctions in coat armour took 
place has not been ascertained; it was, an- 
ciently, the method, to make certain variations 
in the arms, to shew the different branches; 
but as this was done without order or rule, at 
the mere whim of the party, it had not the de- 
sired effect, and the distinctions before men- 
tioned which were laid down to ascertain it, 
have been now used for four or five hundred 
years. 

These differences may be borne of any tinc- 
ture adapted best to make them conspicuous, 
(SO that false heraldry, by placing colour upon 
colour, or metal upon metal, is avoided. 

o 4 Being 
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Being upon the subject of diflferences, I 
fihall now speak of the label, and charges 
borne, by way of distinction, by the Royal 
Family, as it will enable the reader, by a little 
attention to the variation, to know the arms of 
the Prince of Wales, Royal Dukes, and Prin* 
cesses. These variations were settled by royal 
warrant directed to Garter, Principal King of 
Arms; and both sons and daughters of His Ma- 
jesty bear a label of three points, with the fol- 
lowing charges, which are particularly deline- 
ated in Plate IV. 

1. The Prince of Wales, a plain label of 
three points. 

2. The Duke of York, a cross gules on the 
middle point. 

3. The Duke of Clarence, a like cross gules 
on the center drop, and an anchor erect azure 
on the other two, in allusion to his naval pro- 
fession, being Grand Admiral of Great Britain. 

4. The Duke of K^nt, across gules between 
two fleurs de lis azure. 

6. The 
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5. The Duke of Cumberland, a fleur de lis 
^wre between two crosses gules. 

6. The Duke of Sussex, iwo hearts in pale 
between two crosses gules. 

7. The Duke of Cambridge, a cross, and on 
either side two hearts in pale gules. 

8. The Princess Royal, now Queen of Wir- 
temburg, a rose between two crosses gules. 

9. The Princess Augusta Sophia, a rose 
gules between two ermine spots. 

10. The Princess Elizabeth, a cross between 
two roses gules. 

11. The Princess Mary, a rose between two 
cantons gules. 

12. The Princess Sophia, a heart between 
two roses gules. 

13. The Princess Amelia, a rose between 
two hearts gules. 

14. The late Duke of Gloucester, His Ma- 
jesty's brother, a label of five points argent 
chained with a fleur de lis azure between four 
crosses gules, his son at that time bearing the 
same; and under it a plain label bearii^ three 

points 
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points as the first or eldest son, but upon the 
death of his father the label of three points 
was discontinued His sister, the Princess 
Sophia Matilda of Gloucester, bearing the like 
label of five points. 

These labels should be borne on the arms, 
crest, and supporters. The custom of such 
differences being borne by the Royal Family 
may be traced to the sons and daughters of 
Edward the Third, and differences in general 
were in use as early as the reign of Hem-y the 
Third. 



OF SUPPORTERS. 

I SHALL next consider the bearing of sup- 
porters to arms, the origin of which cannot be 
correctly ascertained, but probably originated, 
as authors on the science have observed, from 
the custom of the pages, or attendants of 
knights being disguised in the shape of lions, 

tigers, 
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tigers, &c. when supporting the shield or ban- 
ner at tournaments. Various are the devices 
used for supporters; angels, men, women, 
birds, beasts, and all the fabulous tribe of 
dragons, wyvems, grjrphons, &c. are taken foe 
this purpose. None but peers of tiie realm, 
knights of the several orders, apd proxies of 
the blood royal at installations, are entitled to 
bear supporters to their arms, unless, (as in 
many cases) for some particular cause His 
Majesty by royal warrant especially grants the 
use thereof. 

: The supporters of the peers are hereditary 
with the title, and some few Baronets, who 
have had the special grant of them for eminent 
services and heroic actions, have them limited 
to descend with the title. But it is a personal 
honour alone, to knights of orders and proxies 
of the blood royal. 



OF 
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OF CROWNS AND CORONETS. 

I 8HALL now point out and describe the dif- 
ferent crowns and coronets borne by the King, 
princes, princesses, and peers: they are of nine 
different sorts, bnt will soon become familuu% 
and easily discriminated. All of them will be 
found in Plate Y. of this work. 

1. The Crown of England, or royal crown, 
belonging to the king, is a rim of gbld froiq 
which issues four crosses patt6e, and the like 
number of fleurs de lis arranged alternately; 
from these crosses arise an arched diadem, 
closing at the top, under a mound, surmounted 
by a cross pattie of gold, the whole enriched 
with pearls and precious stones. The cap 
within the crown is of purple velvet, turned up 
with ermine. 

2. The Coronet of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales ^ as heir apparent, is the same 
as the King's, excepting the omission of one of 
the arched diadems. 

3. 7%e 
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3. The Princes and Princesses^ sons and 
daughters of the King, have a similar crown, 
but without the arch, the cap closing at the 
top with a tassel, or tuft of gold. 

4. The present Duke of Gloucester, and his 
sister the Princess Sophia of Gloucester, as 
nephew and niece of His Majesty, have a co- 
ronet of gold composed of four crosses pattie^ 
and as many strawberry leaves alternate. 

5. Dukes have a coronet of strawberry leaves 
alone, on a rim of gold, eight in number, five 
only of which are seen in paintings or draw- 
ings; but when, as is frequently the case, ducal 
coronets are placed in arms, or crests borne 
out of them, only three of the leaves are gene- 
rally shewn, though some instances may be 
adduced to the contrary, in which all five are 
made to appear. Vide Plate V, fig. 15. 

The title of Duke is of more ancient stand- 
ing in the Empire than with us. The first cre- 
ated since the Conquest was Edward the 
Black Prince, by his father. King Edward the 
Third, who conferred on him the title of Duke 

of 
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of Cornwall, which was limited to the first 
bom sons of the Kings of England, and is now 
enjoyed by the Prince of Wales. 

6. Marquisses bear a rim of gold with four 
strawberry leaves likewise of gold, and as 
many large pearls placed alternately, which, 
partaking of the coronet of a Duke, the title 
above, and also of that of an Earl, the d^;ree 
below it, shews the rank of Marquis to be be- 
tween both. 

This title is very ancient, and derived firom 
those who held the office of guarding the 
marches, called Lords Marchers, abolished by 
Henry YIII. It was made a title of honour by 
Richard II, in the eighth year of his reign. 

7. Earls have likewise a gold circle, or rim, 
upon which rise eight points of a pyramidal 
form, also of gold, each point supporting a 
large pearl, the interstices having strawberry 
leaves of gold, which rise nearly as high as the 
points. 

This title is of Saxon origin, and was ori- 
ginally amongst them given to the blood royal. 

Earls 
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Earls are of more ancient standing in England 
than either Dukes or Marquisses, and the first 
created here was by King Richard the First 

8. Viscounts bear a circle of gold supporting 
fourteen large pearls, seven of which can only 
be shewn in drawings or paintings. All the 
rims of the coronets above described are en- 
riched with jewels and precious stones, with 
crimson velvet caps closed at the top by a tas- 
sel or tuft of gold, and turned up with ermine. 

This dignity originally denoted the deputy 
Of an Earl, called Vice-Comes; it was made a 
title of honour by Henry the Sixth, in 1439. 

9. Barons, previous to the reign of • Charles 
the Second, had only a crimson cap, turned 
up with ermine, as in the engraved plate; but 
a coronet was granted to them by that mo* 
narch, formed of a plain rim of gold, support- 
ing six large pearls; four only of which are 
seen when placed in profile, the cap being 
similar to the others. (12.) 

The dignity of Baron is a creation either by 
writ of summons, or patent, and both here- 
ditary: 



^m 
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ditary: by the former mode, the eldest 8ons of 
peers, in their fsithers' life-time, are often sum- 
moqed to the Upper Honse of Parliament ; but 
others are advanced to this honour by patent, 
which King Richard the Second first instituted. 
Baronies by patent are limited to heirs male. 
Baronies by writ, to heirs general ; that it is to 
say by heirs female, in default of male issue ; 
hence most of the late claims of ancient ba- 
ronies. 

The Cap of Maintenance^ most commonly 
called the Chapeauy originally worn by our no- 
bility, was of crimson velvet, turned up with 
ermine, and is often borne as the basis for the 
crest, in which case the wreath is omitted. 
See the engraving of it in plate V, fig. 13; 

These are all the crowns and coronets of the 
peers of this realm; which are never actually 
worn on the head, but at the coronations of 
our monarchs. Foreign noblemen have very 
different coronets ; and when borne over their 
arms they are usually depicted without any 
cap. French Counts have eighteen pearls on 

the 
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the rim ; Viscounts, a circle of gold enamdled, 
with four large pearls; and a Baron, alike rim 
bound about with two rows of pearte, &c. &c. 
14. It may not be improper to notice here 
the crowti used by the Kings of Arms^ which 
is of gold^ of silver gilt, composed of a ckcle, 
dti which is inscribed, " Miserere nm Deus se- 
cundum magnam misericardiem tuaniy' being a 
part of the first verse of the 51st Psalm. The 
rim is surmounted with sixteen leaves, in 
shape resembling the oak leaf, every alternate 
olie being somewhat higher than the rest, nine 
of which appear in the profile view of it : the 
cap is of crimson satin, closed at the top by a 
gold tassel, and turned up with ermine. This 
crown is borne over their official arms, which 
(as hereafter noted with respect to bishops) 
are always impaled with their paternal coat, 
but the crown never actually worn, but at co- 
ronations. Vide plate V, fig. 14. 
, The crown was originally the reward of me- 
rit, and not the mark of sovereighty*_;The 

H Romans 
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Romans voted it to such as excelled in any 
particular virtue, and as a triumphal honour 
after great exploits. The crown, which was 
in fact a garland, was then composed of laurel 
leaves or of the very grass plucked from the 
spot where valour had been displayed, and 
was held in more estimation than gold itself. 
The civic crown, or oak-leaved garland, which 
is often found in coat-armour, together with 
others which I shall now describe, will be 
likewise found in Plate V. 

16. The Naval Craum, composed of a rim 
surmounted by the stems and sails of ships 
placed alternately, is generally of gold, though 
sometimes both of metal and colour, for varia- 
tion, and is sometimes borne in the arms;* and 
from it the crests of naval men frequently 
issue in token of distinguished merit in their 
profession* Three stems and two sails, alter* 
nately placed, are shewn in the representation 
of it ; and as our navy shines so very con- 
spicuous throughout the world, it has become 

a prin- 
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« principal bearing among our gallant seft offi-* 
cersy so eminently excelling all others in naval 
tactics and bravery. 

17. The Mural Crown, or corona muralis^ is 
made in imitation of battlement% generally 
shewing four^ and sometimes five, pinacles ; it 
is often of gold, and applicable to militai^ 
men, and, like the last, borne of various tinc-^ 
tures^ 

18. TTie Eastern Crown is formed of a rim^ 
from which, at eq^al divisions, eight rays or 
points, of a pyramidal form, issue, five of which 
appear in engravings. This is also bortie of 
metal or colour, and even of both, and has been 
of late years granted to persons aoquirin|f 
wealth or honour in the eastern world. 

19. The Celestial Crown differs but little 
from the Eastern, b^ing similar in every re- 
spect, with the addition of small stars on the 
top of each ray or point. It seems adapted to 
those, who, from religious persecution, have 
suffered much for the faith they profess, to gain 
hereafter a crown of glory as a reward for their 

H 2 suffer* 
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suflferings. This crown is but little used ii# 
comparison urith the others which frequently 

occur. 

20. 5Pfce Crwm of Pales, or palisadoes; 
called Corona Valhris, was formerly given as 
a reward to the first soldier who entered the 
vaOum, or ditch, of a fortress, and thus became 
an "heraldic bearing, though not very commonV 

7%e Ducalj Mural, Eastern, and Celestial 
Crowns, when borne with the crest issuant 
jfrom them^ are always placed upon the helmet 
without the wreath ; and these crowns often 
occur as collars to beasts and birds, and are 
l&ewise frequently found placed on the heads 
of them. 



• OF MITRES. 

^ The mitre of an Archbishop differs pothing 
^om that of a Bishop, but in issuing .from. a 
ducal coronet, in agreement with the rank aiid 
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(Style of the prelate who bears it, which agree 
svdth those of.aDuke. ; 
-1 The mitre of a Bishop is composed of a plain 
rim. or fillet, rising before and behind in a 
gothie form of arch as shewn in Plate V. fig, 10. 
and is of gold; but the mitre of the Bishop of 
;l)urham (which is the only exception from the 
rest) difiers nothing from that of an Archbi- 
:^ shop, issuing out of a ducal coronet, Durham 
being a palatinate. Vide Plate V, fig. 11. 
< Having described the different crowns, co- 
ronets, and mitres, by which the degrees .of 
dignity may be known, it will be necessary for 
; the young herald attentively to study the peer* 
age to become familiar with the coat armour 
of each individual, too numerous to attempt a 
description of in a work like this; but as the 
arms of the Bishops' Sees never vary, and are 
always impaled with the family^ coat (that is, 
the shield is divided per pale as before descri*- 
hedy on the dexter half of which is placed the 
arms of the See, and on the sinister those of 
the Bishop, in the same manner b^ a married 
c .w H 3 man 
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man bears the arms of a wife when no heiren) 
I shall here describe the armorial ensigns of 
the different sees, which may, with a little at- 
tention, be easily remembered and recognized. 
Formerly not only Bishops bnt the clergy in 
general were strictly prohibited marriage — ^the 
bearing of their arms in this manner, imply, 
therefore, that they were married spiritually to 
tiieir sees. And though all the clergy of the 
Established Church now enjoy the priyil^;e of 
the holy union, yet the wives of bishops (who 
are not only spiritual lords, but also peers of 
the realm) are only gentlewomen, the wife of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury being called no- 
thing more than plain Mistress, without any 
other rank, although he is entitled . to the 
highest next the Royal Family. It is said the 
Bishops' wives petitioned Queen Elizabeth for 
precedence and titie ; but the Queen, who was 
averse to the marriage of the clergy, gave the 
following laconic answer to the petition, " My 
ladies ye were not, my ladies ye are not, and 
toy ladies ye never shall be," and none have 

since 
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since ventured to apply to the throne upon the. 
subject. 

Blazon of the Arms of the different SeeSj 

ft 

depicted in Plates VI and VII. 

Canterbury y azure, an episcopal staff in pale 
or» ensiled with a cross patt6e ai^ent, sur- 
mounted of a pall of the last edged goU, char, 
ged with four crosses form^ fitch6 sable. 

Yorky gules, two keys in saltire argent, in 
the middle chief point the royal a-own or. 

St. Asaphy sable, two keys in saltire, the 
wards upwards aigent. 

Bangory gules, a bend or, gutt6 de poix, bcr 
tween two mullets pierced argent. 

Bath and Wellsy azure, a saltire quarterly 
quartered or and argent. 

Bristoly sable, three ducal coronets in pale or. 

CarUsUy argent, on a cross sable, a mitre or. 

ChesteVy gules, three mitres, two and one or. 

Chichester y azure, a Prester John, sitting on 
a tomb stone, in his left hand a mound, his 
right hand extended or, with a linen mitre on 

H 4 his 
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his head, and in his mouth a sword, fesswise, 
all proper. 

St. David\ sable, on a cross engrailed or, 
five cin(}uefoils of the field. 

Durham^ azure, a cross between four lions 
rampant or. 

^^y> gules, three ducal coronets, two and 
one or. 

Exeter, gules, a sword in pale aigent, hilted 
or surmounted by two keys in saltire of the 
second, the wards upwards, 

. Gloucester, gules, two keys in saltire or, 

Hereford, gules, three leopards' fiices revem 
sed, jesant de lis, two and one or. 

Lichfield and Coventry, per pale gules and 
argent, a cross potent and quadrate in the cen- 
ter, counterchanged, between four crosses 
patt^e the two in the dexter pale or, those in 
the sinister of the first. 

Ldncoin, gules, two lions passant gardant in 
pale or, on a chief azure, the Holy Virgin sit- 
ting on a throne with her babe crowned, and 

a sceptre of the second, 

Jjlandaff,^ 
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; Lilandaffj sable, two crosiers in saltire, the 
dexter ai^ent, the sinister or, on a chief azure 
three mitres of the third. 

London^ gules, two swords in saltire ai^entj 
hilts or, the points upwards. 

Nortvich^ azure, three mitres, two and one 
or. 

Oxford, sable, a fess argent, in chief three 
ladies' heads arrayed and veiled of the^ second, 
and crowned or, in base an ox of the second 
passant, over a ford proper. 

Peterborough, gules, two keys in saltire,; 
wards upwards, between four cross crossleta 
fitchy or. 

^Rochester, argent, on a saltire gules, an es^ 
callop or. 

SaUsbury, azure, the Holy Yii^in with her 
babe in the dexter arm, and a sceptre in the 
sinister hand all or* 

Winchester, gules, two keys indorsed in bend 
dexter, the uppermost ai^ent, the other or, 
and a sword in bend sinister, interposed be- 
tween them of the second, hilt of the third. 

Worcester, 
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Worcester^ ai^nt, ten torteaux, four, three, 
two, and one. 

Sodar and Man^ (a bishopric in the gift of 
the Athol family,) aigent, upon three ascents, 
the Virgin Mary standing between two pillars 
on the dexter of which a church all proper; in 
base, upon an mescocheon, the arms of Man, 
(being gules, three legs in armour conjoined at 
the thigh proper) with a mitre over the esco- 
cheon. 

These Bishops are all (excepting the last) 
Peers, and take precedence before Barons ; the 
two Archbishops have the title of Grace; and 
are designated the Most Reverend, the others 
the Bight Reverend, with the title of Lordship 
in common parlance. 



OF BADGES. 

Baronets of England, and also those of Ire- 
land, to denote their dignity, bear on a canton 
or escocheon in their armorial ensigns, th^ 

anus 
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arms of Ulster, a province in Ireland, being 
argent, a sinister hand erect, open, and couped 
at the wrist, gules. This badge of the dignity 
is often placed at the dexter chief point, and 
sometimes occupies the middle chief, or the 
the fess point in the shield, as may be most 
convenient to avoid confusion with charges of 
the family arms, and by the express words of 
the patent of creation, may be borne on a can* 
ton or escocheon at pleasure, though the lattet 
seems most proper, and less likely to interfere 
with the charges of the arms, particularly as 
cantons often occur in coat armour. Where 
the shield contains several quarterings, the 
badge should be borne on the first Or paternal 
coat, and not placed as we sometimes find it, 
upon the intersection or partition of the shield; 
but where the Baronet has two surnames, 
bearing arms for each quarterly, it should be 
placed on the center division of the four coats. 
The Arms of Ubter, thus annexed to the fa- 
mily bearing of the Baronet, are so borne from 
the dignity having been instituted by King 
James the First, as a reward for the services 

and 
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I 

andas^istaiice of those who came forward to 
quell the insurrections in Ireland, and to pr<^. 
tect the province of Ulster ui particular, eadi 
Baronet furnishing an aid or supply largie 
enough to maintain 30 foot soldiers for the 
term of three years for its protection. Vide 
Badges Plate VIII, a. 

Baronets of If ova Scotia^ or Scotch Ba* 
ronets, was a title projected by Kii^ James, 
but dying before the accomplishment, his son^ 
Charles the First, instituted the Order, and 
granted them the privilege of wearing an 
orange tawney coloured ribbon, with the 
badge, which is an escocheon aigent, a saltiiie 
azure, thereon an inescocheon of the arms of 
Scotland ensigned with an imperial crown, 
and encircled with the motto,/' Feuc mentis 
honesUB gloria.'' This. badge is placed in the 
shield, in the same manner as that of the Ba^ 
ronets of England and Ireland, and sometimes 
the ribbon is depicted hanging round the 
shield with the badge pendent. Vide Badge^ 
Plate VIII, B. 

These badges may be tf^rmed . accident^ 

bearings. 
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bearingis, not at all affecting the charges of the 
original arms : there are also badges or de- 
vices borne by families not upon the shield, 
but on banners, military fujhaiture, harness, 
&c. These have been sometimes granted by 
the sovereign, but more often are assumptions 
allusive to some particular circumstance or oc- 
currence in a family, and in the peerage many 
instances of the kind will be found. 

Various have been the badges used by the 
different Kings of England, and long since 
laid aside; those novir in use I shall describe, 
referring the reader to Plate VIII, where he 
will find a representation of them. 
'. 1. The Badge of England^ being the red 
and white rose united, ensigned with the royal 
crown. 

« 2.' The Badge of Scotlandj a thistle ensigned 
with the royal crown. ^ 

' 3 and. 4. Badges of Ireland^ a harp, or; 
the strings ai^ent, ensigned with ' the royal 
crOwn, aiid a trefoil or shamrock leaf, ensigri- 
^ed as the (Tthers. • 

5. The 
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5. The Badge of Woks, a dragon passant^ 
wings elevated, gules, upon a mount vert, 
which was adopted by Henry VII. 

6. 7%e Letters G. R. ensigned with the 
crown, may be also considered as a badge, 
and is in very common use on military oma* 
ments. 



OF ROYAL BANNERS. 

Having described the royal badges, I dial! 
now mention the two flags of the kingdom^ 
also depicted in Plate Y HI, 7 and 8. 

The Royal Standard is the arms of the 
United Kingdom, and occupies the whole flag, 
viz. quarterly. 1st and 4th, gules, three lions 
passant guardant, in pale or, for England. 
2d, or, a lion rampant within a double tressure, 
flory and counter-flory, gules» for Scotland. 
Sd, azure, a harp or, stringed argent, for Ire- 
land; and on an esdocheon of pretence, en- 
isigned with the electoral bonnet, or cap, are 
the arms of His Majesty's Hanoverian domi-* 

nions. 
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nions, being those of Brunswick, viz, gules, 
two lions passant guardant, in pale or, impal- 
ing or, semee of hearts gules, a lion rampant, 

* 

azure, for Lunenburg, and the arms of Saxony 
engrafted in base, viz. gules, a horse currant, 
argent; and on an inescocheon gules, the 
crown of Charlemagne, as archtreasurer of the 
empire; 

The XJmon Flagj olr what is called the 
Union Jacky boriie by the navy of Great Bri- 
tain, so triumphant throughout the world, and 
maintaining the universal empire of the seas, 
is composed of the united crosses of St. 
George for England, St. Andrew for Scotland, 
and St. Patrick for Ireland, so disposed as to 
prevent fsJse heraldry, and which, like the 
royal standard, occupies the whole surface of 
the flag, is blazoned as follows, viz. 

Azure the crosses saltire of St. Andrew and 
St Patrick quarterly per saltire counter- 
changed argent and gules, the latter fimbriated 
of the second surmounted by the cross of St. 
George, of the third, fimbriated as the saltire. 

OF 
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OF THE ARMS OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY. 

Having, in the description of the royal 
standard, given the arms of England, as bome 
by the sovereign, it is needless to repeat it 
here: I shall, therefore, describe the royal 
crests, and point out the variation of the ar- 
morial ensigns, as bome by the different 
branches of the royal family. 

Crest of England^ on the imperial crown 
proper, a lion statant guardant or, imperially 
crowned, also proper. Vide Plate VIH, fig. 9 . 

Crest of Scotland, on the imperial crown 
proper, a lion sejant affront^ gules, imperially 
crowned or, holding in the dexter paw a 
sword, and in the sinister a scepter erect, also 
proper. Vide Plate VIII, fig. 10» 

Crest of Ireland, on a wreath or and azure, 
a castle triple towered or, firom the gate a hart 
springing, ai^ent. Vide Plate VIII, fig. 11. 

These crests will be found delineated in 

Plate 
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Plate VllI, figs. 9, 10, and 11, but tW of Eng- 
land is the only one borne with the royal arms. 
The royal supporters, though generally 
known, must nevertheless be described here. 
The dexter being a lion guardant, imperially 
crowned or; and the sinister, a unicorn argent, 
gorged with the imperial crown, a chaih re- 
fleeced over the back, and armed, crined, and 
\inguled, or. 

The Prince of Wdles^ as heir apparent to 
the crown, bears the arms^ crest, and sup- 
porters of England, all differenced with the 
label before described ; but the electoral boii- 
tiet, which ensigns the escocheon of pretence, 
is omitted, ^nd the iuescocheon id borne plain 
without the crown of Charlemagne, the crest 
standing on the proper coronet assigned him, 
shewing the cap, and the dexter supporter 
being crowned with the like coronet. 

The Prince bears also a badge, or cogni- 
zance, as Prince of Wales, being a plume of 
three white ostrich feathers issuing through 

I the 
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the rim of the royal coronet, gold, with the 
motto, ** Ich dien^'' on a scroll entwined at the 
bottom of the feathers. 

This badge, or cognizance, was acquired by 
Edward the Black Prince, at the battle of 
Cressy, from the King of Bohemia, who bore 
it by way of crest. 

Hie I>uke of York bears the same anns, 
crest, and supporters, each differenced by the 
proper label assigned him, in the same manner 
as the Prince of Wales, excepting that the ines- 
cocheon in the arms is ai^ent, chained with a 
wheel of six spokes, gules, for the bishopric 
of Osnabui^h, . which he possesses ; and the 
crest stands on the rim only of the royal 
crown placed upon the helmet which sur- 
mounts the coronet he is entitled to, as before 
described, the lion supporter having on the 
head the rim only of the crown. 

The other Princes bear the like, but the in* 
escocheoa is entirely left out, and the whole 
differenced with their proper labels. 

Tht 
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Ute Princesses are entitled to the same 
anns in a lozenge, and the like supporters, all 
properly differenced with their labels^ 
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OF MOTTOS. 

^ Morros^ it is 6uppoded> have their origin 
firom the outcry anciently us^ in warfare 
when getting on to battle^ and termed cri 
d^armes^ They are now often allusive to the 
uame or bearings, arise from peculiar notable 
circumstances^ express some maxim by which 
the actions and minds of men ought to be 
guidedi and are frequently a kind of proverbial 
sentence from which many just and good in^ 
ferences may be drawn. Mpttos are not con« 
sidered as hereditary^ and may be changed or 
altered at pleasure^ though some fitmilies have 
continued the same for many centuries. 

In English armoury, mottos are generally 
put in a scroll or ribbon beneath the shield of 

I 3 arms; 
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arms ; but the Scotch commonly place them 
over the crest. 



OF THE EMBLAZONING ARMORIAL 

ENSIGNS. 

Blazon means a description in proper tech- 
'nical terms, not only of the charges and co^ 
lours, but of their disposition in the shield, 
which the young herald will find it a task of 
some difficulty to attain, till thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the different devices and 
scientific expressions used in coat armour: but 
as the various lines of division of the shield 
have been fully explained, as well as the seve^ 
ral ordinaries, all of which are much used and 
generally form a part of the armorial ensigns,. 
I shall endeavour to lay down some few rules 
that may be of service in attaining this branch 
of the science, which time and practice will 
make familiar ; till when, the young student, if 

an 
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-an aYtist, will be able in some measure to ob- 
viate this diflBiculty by drawing what he cannot 
properly describe, or blazon. This kind of 
-drawing, when made with a pen and ink, is 
termed tricking, and though it is not absolute- 
ly necessary to become a professed herald 
painter, those who study heraldry should un- 
derstand drawing sufficient to enable them to 
trick coats, crests, &c, which they would find 
much to their advantage. 

There are few general rules without exoep.- 
tions, and though some instances may occur 
that militate against those I am now going to 
lay down, yet, generally speaking, they will be 
found to answer the intention, and I shall now 
proceed to explain them. 

The whole surface of the shield, termed the 
field, should invariably be first described as 
to its division, next expressing the different 
metals, tinctures, or furs, of which it is com- 
posed, and when the field is entirely of one or 
the other, the metal, colour, or fur should ever 
be first expressed. 

I 3 Having 
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Having thus described the sur&ce of the 
shield and ground work whereon the charges 
are exhibited, if any of the following ordinaries 
occur, viz. the pale, fess, cross, saltier, or che* 
veron, whether charged or not, or borne be- 
tween any device, they should be named next, 
^always remembering, that if charged, such 
charges should be described immediately after 
expressing those devices appearing round such 
ordinaries* 

For the more readily comprehending these 
observations, instances of the kind will be 
found in Plate IX, which should be thus bla- 
'zoned, viz* 

No. 1. Per Fess [the line of division,] gule^ 
and azure, [the colours of the field,] a pale or, 
[the ordinary,] charged with three leopards 
faces sable, [the charges.] 

2. Sable, [the whole surfitce of the field,] on 
a fess ai^ent, between three pheons or, as many 
mullets gules. 

When a canton or a chief occurs, and for in-^ 
stance with a cheveron and chargesi as in the 

shield 
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shield numbered 3 in the Plate, it should be 
blazoned thus, agreeing with the forgoing 
rule, viz. 

3. Azure, a cheveron between three mullets 
or; achiefai^ent. 

This rule of naming the chief last will like- 
wise generally apply to cantons and bordures, 
bi(it not always to the orle^ 

In blazoning coat armour, a repetition of the 
same word should be avoided, if possible, and 
when either metal, colour, or fur appears in 
two places in. the same coat, it should be 
named in the first instance, but in the second, 
called of the field ; should the field happen to 
be wholly of the same, or if not, it is then 
termed of the first, second, or third, as it may 
occur in the blazon, and which may be cleaily 
understood by reference to shields 4 and 5 in 
the same plate, blazoned thus, viz. 

4* Azure, on a bend engrailed or, three es- 
callops of the field. 

. 5. Per pale, or and argent, on a cheveron 
^les, three cross crosslets of the second. 

I 4 When 
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When any t^o different chaises are b6me 
proper, (that is of their natural colour,) it 
will be an exception to this rule, and must be 
repeated, but in the second occurrence should 
be called al^o proper; and Mrhen the metal Or 
requires to be named a third time, as some- 
times happens, it may be termed gold. 

The repetition of numbers should be like-^ 
wise avoided, which is easily done by using in 
the second instance the words ^^ as many," as 
described in the blazon of coat 2. 

Charges are generally borne in threes^ and 
when that number occurs with the fess, che* 
vermi, or bend, their disposition need not be 
named, it being always implied that two are 
in chie( and one in base; but when three 
charges or bearings are alone borne, which 
often happens, the manner of disposing them 
must ever be described, and when two axe in 
chief, and one in base, it is called ^' tw6 and 
one," but when in any other direction are de- 
nominated in pale, b^id, or fess, according to 

the. 
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ihe line of position, as in shields 6 and 7> bla- 
zoned thus. 

6. Or three lions' heads erased, two and one 
^les. 

7. Gules three crescents in bend argent. 
Where three charges are not all alike, the 

one borne in base differing from the other two, 

■ 

which often occurs in coat armour, and depict^ 
ed in shield 8, the blazon will run as follows, 
viz. 

flu Argent, a cheveron between two leopards' 
faces in chief, and a lion's head couped in base 
sable. 

This example will likewise explaia that 
where bearings of the same colour or metal 
follow each other in the description or blazon, 
it is only necessary to name the tincture after 
the last^ which applies to all the charges im- 
mediately before it not described as to metal 
QT colour. 

Swords, tilting lances, spears, arrows, &c. 
^re borne in various positions which must be 

particularly described in the blazon, and from 

the 
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the direction in which they are placed are bla^ 
zoned agreeable to the ordinaries they repre* 
sent in position, and termed fesswise, pale- 
wise, bendwise, saltirewise, and cheveronwise; 
and when borne crosswise sometimes called in 
cross, but generally one is termed in pale, or 
palewise, surmounted by another in fess, or 
fesswise. Shield 9 will explain, by way of ex- 
ample, cheveronwise, by which a clear idea 
may be formed of the others. 

9. Sable, two swords cheveronwise proper, 
pommel and hilts or. 

In blazoning of crests borne on wreaths, it 
is an invariable rule to begin ^* on a wreath of 
the colours," and when issuing frcmi crowns or 
coronets, such crowns or coronets are gene- 
rally likewise first described, and then the 
device or cognizance, as to its position, metal, 
colour, &c. observing the same rules as to the 
avoiding repetition mentioned with regard to 
arms. 

These few observations will, I trust, be of 
some service in attaining diis branch of the. 

science^ 
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science, and enable the student to blazon the 
common coats which occur; the more intri- 
cate requiring a perseverance in the study, 
and much nicer investigation than the limits 
and intention of this little work will allow. 



OF MARSHALLING AND QUARTER- 
ING OF ARMS. 

•J 

The marshalling of coat armour, which is 
jaext to be considered, is a proper arrange- 
ment or disposal of armorial ensigns, and may 
be classed under three heads. 

r 

1st. As to rauk and condition. 

2d. Connection by marriage,, and 

3d Representation of £sunilies by quarter* 
ings. 

With respect to the first, bachelors bear 
their proper paternal arms, crest, and man- 
tling, as fig. 5, Hate X« Maiden ladies the 
arms in a lozenge-shaped shield, as shewn in 

the 
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the same Plate, fig. 6 ; and widows their late 
husbands' and their own coat of arms, in the 
same lozenge-foimed shield, but without hel- 
met, crest, or mantling, which women, by the 
law& of arms, have no right to bear. 

Widowers have no way of shewing by their 
coat armour that they are so, and I am at a 
loss to guess why no distinction has yet been 
adopted for that purpose ; perhaps it ^^as con* 
sidered unnecessary to point out, by their es- 
cocheon, the loss they had sustained, when the 
power of repairing it, by taking another wife, 
lay in themselves ; and it seems but justice, 
that ladies, being by etiquette debarred the 
privilege of the first advance towards matri- 
mony, should have the means of shewing by 
the achievement they had the power of ac- 
cepting the holy state when ofiered. 

The way of depicting the arms of a married 
person is either by impalement or pretence. 
The manner of impaling arms is by dividing 
the shield per pale placing the arms of the hus- 
band on the dexter side, and those of the wife 

dn 
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on the sinister^ as shewn in shield 7, Plate X ; 
but should the tressure, orle, or bordure, occur 
in either, it is to be omitted at the line of par-! 
tition, and not run all round as in a single 
coat, and which this example will better ex-! 
plain, the gentlemen's arms haying a bordure. 
In this manner, as before noticed, bishops 
impale their arms with their sees, and in the 
same way the Kings of Arms bear those of 
office, the arms of their wives being borne with 
their paternal coat on a separate shield placed 
en the sinister side of the one holding their 
official and paternal impalement; and Knrights 
of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, and St. Patrick 
bear the arms of their wives on separate shields 
in like manner^ the dexter shield containing the 
paternal coat or quarterings only, encircled 
by the ribbon or collar of the order, of which 
honour, their ladies, by marriage, cannot par- 
take, but the supporters annexed to the dig- 
nity are borne on each side, the one support- 
ing the dexter, and the other the sinister 
shield, as in Plate X, fig. 3; and commoners 

marry- 
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marrying peeresses in their own right bear their 

* 

arms as a married man on the dexter shield, 
and those of the peeress in a lozenge, with the 
coronet and supporters on the sinister side; 
for although in the peerage the wife partakes 
of the dignity of her husband^ yet in these 
cases the husband does not of that of the wife, 
though her title may devolve on the issue of the 
marriage, and fiAie still enjoys the title of her 
rank, notwithstanding coverture. Vide Plate 
X, fig. 4, Which represents the atms of Sir 
Peter Burrell, (now Lord Gwydir) who mar- 
ried the Baroness WiUoughby de Ersby. 

When the wife is an heiress, or coheiress, 
that is having neither father, brother, nor de- 
scendant of any brother living, the arms of the. 
husband then occupies the whole shield, and 
those of the wife appear on an inescocheon, or 
what is termed an escocheon of pretence, 
placed in the center; and it is fro^n this kind, 
of alliance that the third and most important 
sort of marshalling arises, called quarterings : 
for the issue of such marriage after the death 

of 
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of tiie mother, are entitled to bear their ma^- 
temal arms, by way of quartering, in addition 
to their paternal coat. Vide Plate X, fig. 1.' ^ 

Where a lady becomes an heiress or coheir- 
ess to her mother, (which cannot be unless the 
mother was herself a heiress,) and not to her 
father, which sometimes happens by the father 
marrying a second wife, and having male issue 
to represent him, she is entitled to her mother's 
inheritance, and bears a maternal coat with the 
arms of her father on a canton, taking all the 
quarterings her mother by descent was entitled 
to; and when married, her husband bears the 
whole on an escocheon of pretence, and the 
issue of such marriage, after her death, take 
them as quarterings; for it should be noted 
particularly, that neither men marrying heir- 
esses, or coheiresses expectanty nor the issue of 
such, can bear arms in this manner. 

When a man marries a second wife, suppos- 
. ing neither of them heiresses, the shield is di- 
vided in three, palewise, in the center parti- 
tion is placed his own coat; on the dexter 

side. 
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fiide, that of his first wife ; and on the sinistef ^ 
the arms of the second, as depicted in the es^ 
cocheon, numbered 2, in Plate X. 

Where the first or second of two wives has 
been an heiress^ the arms of the heiress have 
been placed on an escocheon of pretence oh 
the center of the husband's impalement, and 
those of the wife who was not, in the sinister 
impalement : but this does not, on bare inspec- 
tion, point out which of the two was the first 
wife; and there seems to have been no geiieral 
rule laid down with authority, for the manner 
of depicting the arms of several wives, whether 
heiresses or not : G willim, in . his Display of 
Heraldry, gives an instance of marshalling the 
coats of three wives of Strutt, in which their 
-arms are all placed on the sinister impalement, 
the first in chief, the second in fess, and the 
third in base : and in the case of Sir Gervase 
Clifton, Bart, who married seven wives, he 
puts the coat of Clifton in the center impale- 
ment, with those of the four first wives on the 
dexter side, dividing it barwise, placing the 

first 
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first in chief, and the others in regular grada- 
tion downwards; and the three last wives on 
the sinister impalement^ in like manner and 
order : but all this is done without any autho-* 
rity whatever, and Gwillim goes no feirther 
than to state^ that those persons did so bear 
themt it would, however, be the height of 
presumption in me, to point out any mode 
founded on my own opinion of a matter which 
cannot properly be settled but by the College 
of Arms : I shall, therefore, after these obser- 
vations, close the subject, rather than lead the 
reader astray witfi false notions. 

Some early instances might be adduced of 
the bearing of the arms of ilian and wife, by 
dinoiidiating the two shields, and conjoining the 
dexter half of the husband's coat with the si- 
nister half of the wife's, and thus forming a 
united shield of both: but this custom has 
been long, and very properly discontinued, as 
in many cases it would cause great confusion, 
and so materially alter the arms of both, that 
neither could be recognised, 

K OF 
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OF QUARTERINGS. 

The better to illustrate that part of the 
science respecting quarterings, I shall quote 
an example; but as the reader should be some 
little acquainted with the nature of genealogy 
to comprehend it, I shall first endeavour to 
give him aq idea of the manner of drawing out 
a pedigree. English heralds, or genealogists, 
trace the descent of families agreeable to the 
derivation of the word, in a line descendingj 
beginning with the earliest ancestry, running 
down to the existing generation; but the 
French frequently run the line upwards, placing 
the common ancestor at the bottom, or root, 
from which the different branches spring, often 
depicting them like a tree; but as I write solely 
for the information of my own countrymen, 
I shall meddle no more with their method, but 
proceed to explain our own by the following 
short genealogical table, fictitiously drawn, 

which 
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which will serve the double purpose of point- 
ing out the nature of pedigrees, as well as the 
method of marshalling quarterings. Vid« Pe- 
digree Plate. 

By this pedigree it appears, that Charles 
Saltire, the person last named^ is entitled to 
twelve quarterings; six by the paternal, and 
the like number by the maternal side, mar- 
shalled in the following manner: first, we take 
the paternal coat of his common ancestor, J. 
Sal tire ; who married Anne, daughter and heir* 
of John Fess, by Anne, daughter and heir of 
Pale ; consequently, Anne Fess became enti- 
tled to the quartered coat of Fess and Pale ; 
and her issue, by J. Saltire, in like manner, 
had a right to quarter the arms of Fess and 
Pale with his own, and thus two coats were 
gained by the first marriage of the family of 
Saltire. We next proceed to take the quar- 
terings acquired by the second marriage; and 
fijid A. Saltire, the issue of the first, married 
Anne, daughter and coheir of John Bend, by 

K 2 whom 
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whom he had issue Peter Saltbe, . who gained 
three additional quarterings by it; viz. Bend, 
his maternal coat, which brings in Chevron 
and Pellet, by his mother^ maternal grand- 
father, James Chevron, marrying the heiress of 
Pellet ; and having issue an only child, Jane» 
entitled to the quartered coat of Chevron and 
Pellet, who married the said John Bend, and 
had issue Anne, daughter and coheir, (wife of 
the said A. Saltire) entitled to the coats of 
Chevron and Pellet, in addition to that of 
Bend, her father's, and by which means her 
son, the said Peter Saltire, became entitled to 
six quarterings, that is to say, 1st Saltire, 2d 
Fess, 3d Pale, 4th Bend, 5th Chevron, and 
6th Pellet We now take the third and last 
marriage, which is that of the said Petar Sal- 
tire with Susan, daughter and heir of Thomas 
Pile, whose son, Charles Saltire, in right of 
his mother, inherits six quarterings, which she 
became entitled to as sole heir both to &ther 
and mother, and brought in as follows : James 

Pile, 
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Pile, her grandfather, married Mary, daughter 
and heir of John Cross, by Mary, the heiress 
of Flower, and Thomas Pile, the issue of the 
said James and Mary, as representative of his 
maternal grandfather and grandmother, we find 
entitled to the quarterings of Cross and Flow- 
er ; and marrying Jane, the other coheir of John 
Bend, (who had a right to the same quarter- 
ings as her sister,) Susan the wife of the said 
Peter Saltire, and thus heir and representative 
of the families of Pile, Cross, and Flower on 
her father's side, and those of Bend, Chevron, 
and Pellet on the mother's, bore these six 
coats quarterly ; and Charles Saltire, her son, 
thus became entitled to twelve ; viz, paternal- 
ly, to Saltire, Fess, Pale, Bend, Chevron, and 
Pellet ; and maternally, to Pile, Cross, Flower, 
Bend, Chevron, and Pellet, severally brought 
in according to the following scale of tbQ 
quarterings: 



K 3 1. Sal- 
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1. Saltire 

2. Fess 

3. Pale 

4. Bend 

5. Chevron 

6. Pellet 

7. PUe 

8. Cross 

9. Flower 

10. Bend 

11. Chevron 

12. Pellet 

After this explanation, it is almost needless 
to observe that this right of quartering arm^ 
must always arise from intermarriages with 
heiresses. 



ft 
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OF FUNERAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Anciently, funerals were conducted by 
officers of arms, Math all the pomp of heraldry; 
but their attendance on such occasions has for 
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some time been disused, and except at public 
or royal funerals, they never officiate, and the 
heraldic insignia are nearly as little used. 
Funeral escocheons sometimes decorate ther 
hearse, pall, and velvets of the horse at inter- 
ments, but the hatchment alone is all that re^ 
mains in general use of the. magnificent gran* 
deur formerly displayed on such« solemn occa-: 
sions ; I shall, therefore, confine myself to a de- 
scription of it as it ought to appear, properly 
denoting the rank and condition of the defunct, 
which, through the ignorance of herald paint- 
ers, or at least of such as pretend to be so, is 
often erroneously and very improperly depicted^ 
as every coach, house, and sign painter pretends 
to a knowledge of the science of heraldry, 
rather than lose the job when ofiered. 

7^ FtmeraJ Achievement ^ or Hatchment, is 
of a square form, suspended by one comer, so 
that the diagonal lines become perpendicular: 
it is madie of canvass, on which the arms of the 
deceased are painted, and framed with a nar- 
row black wood rim, and broad outer cloth 

K 4 border; 
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border; and from the following nice distinc- 
tions not only the degree and dignity, but 
whether bachelor, maid, married man, wife, or 
widow may be ascertained at one glance. A 
bachelor has the arms single, with the helmet 
befitting his degree, mantling and crest, the 
whole ground of the hatchment beii^ black; 
and when the crest happens to be sable, or any 
very dark colour, the part immediately under 
it is, of necessity, then obliged to be light, to 
make it conspicuous. Vide Plate XII, fig. 4' 

A Spinster has the arms of her father in a 
lozenge shaped shield suspended by a l^not 
of ribbons, and ornamented with cherubims' 
heads, the whole ground being black, Vide 
Plate XII, fig. 7. 

A married Man has the arms of himself and 
wife depicted on the hatchment with helmet, 
crest, and mantling exactly in the same manner 
that he bore them while living, the ground or 
surface of the square achievement being divi-. 
ded per pale, the dexter half black, and the 
sinister white, Vide Plate XJI, fig. 5. 

AWifp 
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A Wife has the sinister half of the ground 
of the hatchment black, and the dexter white, 
with the arms of her husband and herself in 
V the same manner as borne by him, omitting 
the helmet, crest, and mantling, the shield 
being suspended by a knot. Vide Plate XII, 
fig. 6. 

A Widower'& achievement may he known 
(though no distinction, as before observed, has 
yet been settled to denote it in the heraldic 
bearings used on a carriage,) by the arms being 
>painted as before directed for a married man, 
the whole ground or surface being sable. Vide 
Plate XII, fig- 10. 

A Widow has the arms of her husband and 
herself in a lozenge on an entire black ground, 
•without helmet, crest, or mantling. Vide Plate 
XII, fig. 8. 

, J7he Achievement of a nfan having married a 
second wife, who survives him, is thus depict- 
ed: the shield is divided into three com- 
:partments palewise; in the center is placed 
his arm& between those of his two wives, as 

before 
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before described; with helmet, crest, and 
mantling, the surface or ground of the hatch- 
ment being black, except beneath the second 
wife's arms, which is left white. Vide Plate 
XU, fig. 9. 

A second Wife's Hatchment will be similar 
to the last, omitting the helmet, crest, and 
mantling, and leaving one third of the sur&ce 
white, in the center beneath the husband's 
arms, as in plate XII, fig. 11. 

Bishops' Achievements should represent the 
arms impaled with the See as before stated; 
and, dying single, the sinister half of the ground 
should appear black, as in Plate XII, fig. 1. 
When a widower, the surface should be sable 
as far as the part immediately underneath the 
arms of the See, which never dies, and is al- 
ways left white. When the Bishop dies before 
his wife, the hatchment will then be as fig. 2, 
Plate XII. 

The Hatchment for the Wife of a Bishop is 
only differenced from the last by the black 
ground appearing no farther than under her 

arms. 
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arms, vide Plate XII, fig. 3. The widow of a 
bishop should be notified by placing the im- 
paled coat of the See, and that of her late hus- 
band with the mitre over it, on the dexter; and 
on the sinister, the arms of her husband and 
self in a lozenge, blacking the surfiatce of the 
hatchment as far as the arms of the See, in the 
same manner as for a Bishop dying a widower. 

Achievements for Peers and Peeresses will 
vary in like manner merely by the blacking of 
the surface, the arms in all cases appearing the 
same as they would individually have borne 
them while living; so that when the proper me* 
tkod of bearing arms according to distinction 
of persons and rank becomes familiar, the fu- 
neral hatchments of all may be easily distin- 
guished by the sable groundings. 

The annexed plate (XII) will more fully 
elucidate these observations upon funeral 
achievements ; in some of which there depict- 
ed the escocheon of pretence is adopted, in 
order to shew that such cases do not any way 
alter the rules to be observed as to the black 

ground- 
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groundings idiich are invariably the same as 
in impalements. 



I SHALL now proceed to some little account 
of the different orders of knighthood appertain- 
ing to our own country, viz. the Garter, Bath, 
Thistle, St Patrick, Knights Banneret, and 
Knights Bachelors. 

The Order of the Garter was instituted by 
Edward III in the 23d year of his reign, anno 
1348, and consisted of the sovereign and 25 
knights companions ; but at a chapter held in 
1805, the number was increased by a new sta- 
tute^ which ordained that the order should 
from henceforth consist of the sovereign and 
25 knights companions, (in which number the 
Prince of Wales was included,) besides such 
lineal descendants of George II. as had been, 
or should be elected into the Order. 

Their patron is St. George, who suffered 
martyrdom under Dioclesian the emperor, and 

was 
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was of greater eminence in the eastern and 
western churches than any other military 
saint. 

The Order is now never conferred on any 
but foreign princes and the higher degrees of 
our own nobility. 

The badge worn pendent to a blue ribbon 
over the left shoulder and brought under the 
right arm, is the figure of St. George on horse- 
back encountering the dragon. 

The collar is of gold> weighing 30 oz. Troy, 
and formed of 26 enamelled garters each en- 
circling a rose gules, and as many knots of 
gold placed alternately, (in allusion to the 
number of knights,) and to the middle of the 
collar is pendent the badge in gold, plam, 
or richly enamelled and ornamented with cost- 
ly jewels, at the knight's pleasure. 

The star is embroidered in silver, or com- 
posed of diamonds ; has eight points or rays, 
with the cross of St. George encircled by the 
garter in the center. 

The garter, worn on the left knee, is of blue 

velvet. 
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velvet, edged and embroidered with gold, with 
the motto, Hani sait qui mal y pense^ (evil to 
him who evil thinks.) 

The officers of the order are — ^the Prelate, 
(Bishop of Winchester for the time being,) the 
Chancellor, (Bishop of Salisbury for the time 
being,) R^strar, (the Dean of Windsor,) Gar* 
ter King of Arms, and the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod. i 

The Knights are installed in the chapel of 
St Geoi^e vdthin the castle of Windsor; and 
over their respective stalls are placed the hel<- 
met, mantling, crest, sword, and banner of their 
arms, and at the back a gilt plate of arms, snp- ; 
porters, &c. with their titles handsomely en- 
graved. 

Hie Order of the Bath was instituted in 
England at the coronation of Henry lY, in 
1399 ; and upon election * into the Order great 
religioutf ceremony was observed in bathing the 
Knights, &c. Geoi^e I. revived the Order in 
1725, and made it a reward of military merit, 
to consist of 35 knights companions, besides 

the 
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the Sovereign and a Prince of the Blood Royal 
acting as Great Master. This number has, 
however, been lately increased by the addition 
of supemumerary knights, to reward the merit 
t>f our great naval and military commanders. 

The' badge, or cognizance, is a rose and 
thistle, issuant from a scepter, between three 
imperial crowns, surrounded by the motto, 
Tria juncta in una ; the whole of gold, chased 
and pierced, which is worn pendent from a 
red ribbon across the right shoulder. 

The collar, which weighs 30 oz. Troy, ia 
composed of nine imperial crowns of gold, and 
eight gold roses and thistles, issuing from 
a gold scepter, enamelled in their proper co-^ 
lours, tied or linked together with seventeen 
gold knots, enamelled white, and to this collar 
the badge of the order before described is 
pendent 

The star has eight rays or points of silver 
embroidered, with three imperial crowns of 
gold, encircled with the red ribbon, upon 
which is the motto. 

Knights 
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Knights of the Bath are installed in King^ 
Henry the Vllth's chapel in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and have each three Esquires, that is to 
say, two Esquires Governors and a young Es-' 
quire ; and over their respective stalls the hel- 
met, mantling, sword, and banner of the knight 
are hung ; and gilt plates of the armorial en-- 
signs and titles of each knight and his esquire 
are affixed to the back of the stall. 

The officers of the Order are the Dean of 
Westminster who, for the time being, is Dean 
of the Order; Bath King of Arms; the R^s- 
trar; Secretary ; Gentleman Usher of the Scar- 
let Rod ; a Messen^r ; and a Genealogist 

The Order of the Thistk^ founded by James 
V. King of Scotland, in 1540, was revived by 
James II, in 1687, and re-established by Queen 
Anne in 1703, whose statutes were confirmed 
by George I, in 1714. The Order consists of 
the sovereign and twelve brethren. 

The badge represents St Andrew, vdth the 
cross before him, enamelled and chased upon 
rays of gold, his feet and -the cross resting 

upon 
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upon the ground, which is green, and on the 
reverse of the badge is a thistle proper, on 
green enamel, with the motto, Nemo me m^ 
pune lacessit^ round it. It is worn pendent to 
a green ribbon over the left shoulder. 

The collar is formed of thistles and sprigs of 
rue, placed alternately, to which is affixed the 
image of St. Andrew, as before described; the 
whole of gold, richly enamelled* 

The star, worn on the left side, is embroider*- 
ed of silver, forming the cross of St Andrew, 
with single rays between the four points of th^ 
crosiS ; in the center is a thistle of gold and 
green, upon a green field, encircled with a 
gold ribbon, upon which again is the motto, in 
letters of green^ Nem>o me impune lacessit; (no 
one provokes me with impunity.) 

Installations of the Knights of the Thistle 
have been long disused; the royal chapel of 
Holyrood House, Edinburgh, anciently the 
chapel of the order, being in ruins : the collar 
tod star are therefore worn immediately upon 
the investiture. 

L Tlie 
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Hie oAicen of the oider are tke Deaa, JjBud 
Lkm King of Aims^ secretaiy, madgta^daman 
Qflber of the green hmL 

like Order if St. Painek wwB imtOtmled hj 
his present Majesty Geoige m, in 1783; and 
eonrists of the sorereign, a gfand master, a 
Prince of the Blood Royal, and 15 kni^ta, 
mAhin^ together 18, and the Lord lieutenant, 
or Vice-Roy of the kii^oni of Irdand fin* the 
time beii^ is the grand mastw. 

Hie star is of sUver embroidery, and has 
e%fat rays: upon the coiter is a cross saltire 
gules, on a field argmt, snrmonnted by a tr&r 
foil, or shamrock, slipped premier, each leaf 
charged with an imperial crown or, within a 
circle of gold, with the motto, Qms stpfirabit^ 
(who shall separate us,) MDCCLXXXUL al) 
within a wreath of shamrock. The star is 
worn on the left side. 

The badge is pendent from a light blue rib- 
bon, and worn across the right shoulder. 

The collar is of gold, and composed of six 
harps, and five roses, joined alternately by 

twelve 
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.twelve knots ; in the center is a crown, and, 
pendent thereto by a harp, is the badge, or 
jewel, enamelled, which is similar to the device 
in the center of the star. - 

The knights have each three esquires, and 
are instaUed in St. Patrick's cathedral, Dublin, 
with great ceremony. 

The officers of the Order are the Lord Pri- 
mate the Archbishop of Armagh, prelate; the 
Archbishop of Dublin, chancellor; Dean of 
St. Patrick, registrar;, secretary, genealogist, 
usher of the black rod, Ulster King of Arms, 
and Athlone pursuivant of arms attendant op 
the Order. 

Knights Banmeret are said to have been 
first created by Edward I, were considered 
next in dignity to Barons, and were allowed to 
bear supporters. They took place of baronets ; 
a precedence recognised by the patent of ba- 
ronetcy, when made by the King or Prince 
of Wales in open war under the royal banner, 
though Knights Banneret have not been made 
for many years. Anciently, they had Knights 

L 2 Bache- 



A. 
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Bachelors, and Esquires, to serve under 
them. 

King Charles I. by letters patent ordained 
that the wives of Bannerets, and their heirs 
male, should have precedency even after the 
deaths of their husbands, before the wives and 
heirs males of Baronets^ 

Knights Banneret are now not likely to be 
made in the field of battle by the King himself 
or Prince of Wales, under the royal banner, 
and consequently, the title has become obso^ 
lete; though some shadow of claim to it arose 
in 1773, upon his present Majesty conferring 
the honour of knighthood at Portsmouth, 
when reviewing the royal navy. 

Knigkt Bachdor is a personal d^ree of 
honour, certainly the most ancient, though now 
the lowest order of knighthood, and can be 
traced to the earliest ages, when the warrior 
alone, for great personal courage and prowess, 
received the honourable dignity, now confer^ 
red indiscriminately. The word Bachelor im^ 
plied it to be an honour upon the individual, 

w4 
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land not hereditary ; and it is often a step to 
higher rank in these times. Baronets can, by 
speciaJ ooveiiant in their patents, claim the ho* 
nour of knighthood for their eldest sons, and 
the heirs apparent of sUch, their grandchildren^ 
as soon as they come of ag^. 

Knights Bachelor were formerly made by 
peers' as well as by the King^ bnt the honour 
is now solely conferred by the sovereign, by 
strdke of the sword, called dubbing ; or by 
patent, when the person deserving such ho- 
nour is out of the kingdom upon duty* 



Having gone through the Elements of He* 
xaldry, and I trust, though concisely, yet fully 
explained all the other necessary particulars 
connected with it, by which the' rudiments of 
the science may be attained ; { shall conclude 
with some few observations respecting the dif- 
ferent degrees of dignity, that may prove not 

jL 3 entirely 
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entirely nselesd, and present the reader with a* 
table of general precedence; but as this has 
ever been a subject of much doubt and con- 
test in some particulars, and the tables given in 
most heraldic works being very erroneous, I 
have selected as the best I know o^ that 
framed by the learned Judge Blackstone, on 
his own opinion where points were doubtful, 
and published in his Commentaries, which will 
perhaps be found of as good authority, and aa 
correct, as any extant 

Princes and Princesses^ sons and daughters 
of His Majesty, have all the title of Royal 
Highnesjs ; but the present Duke of Gloucester 
and his sister, the nephew and niece of the 
King, have only that of Highness. 

Dukes are designated the Most Noble, and 
have the title of Grace; their eldest sons, by 
courtesy, take the second title of their father, 
and the younger sons are called Lords, with' 
the addition of their christian names; and aU 
the daughters are stiled Ladies in the same 
manner. 

Marquisses 
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' Murqwisses are likewise designated The 
Most Noble, and in common parlaace called 
Lord Marquis: their eldest sons teke in like 
manner, the second titl^ and the younger sons 
and all the daughters are; like those of Dukes^ 
denominated Lords and Ladies, with the ad<« 
dition of their christian names. 

Saris have the title of Lordship, the eldest 
son by courtesy likewise takinjg the second 
title, but the younger have only that of Honour^ 
able; all the daughters however are called La« 
dies, adding their christian names, like the 
daughters of Dukes and Marquisses. 

Viscmmts are designated the same as Earls, 
and the sons and daughters have no other title 
than Honourable. 

ArcMishops are stiled Most Reverend, and 
have the title of Grace, but their wives and 
children have no title whatever. 

Bishops are stiled Right Reverend, and 
have the title of Lordship in common parlance. 
. Barom are called Right Honourable, and 

L 4 their 
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their children " The Honourable/' and when 
the daughters of Dukes, Marquisses, or Earls 
many commoners, they still retain the title of 
Lady adding their christian names to those 
of their husbands: and in like manner the 
daughters of Barons, when so marrying, keep 
the style of Honourable. 

Peeresses in their own right marrying com- 
moners likewise retain their proper title, not 
by courtesy, but legally, and also continue it 
when matching with persons of the same de- 
gree ; but when they marry with persons of su-* 
perior dignity, they then use their husband's 
titles. 

Widows of Peers, BaronetSy and Kn^hts^ 
legally retain their titles, gained by marriage^ 
during widowhood; but if they marry inferiors 
lose them, though it is usual to give them their 
titles in common parlance after the forfeiture 
by such second marriage. 

Baronets rank. next in degree to Barons, 
tbeir title being hereditary, and their wives are 

called 
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called either Lady, or Madam, and tbe eldest 
son, and his heir male apparent, can, by clause 
in the patent of creation, claim the honour of 
knighthood upon attaining ike age of 21. Ba- 
ronets hd^ve the title of Sir prefixed to their 
christian name, and that of Baronet affixed 
immediately after the surname. 

Knights 2LTe called likewise called Sir before 
the christian name, with the addition of Knight 
after the surname, and their wives are also 
termed Ladies; but it should be noted, that 
when the wives or widows of either Baronets 
er Knights are designated by their christian 
names, the title of Lady should hot be prefix-^ 
edj but added after, and placed immediately 
before the surname, or they would appear like 
the daughters of Dukes, Marquisses, and 
Earls, who take the title of Lady before theifc 
christian names, as before stated. 

Esquires are in rank next to Knights, termed 
in Latin armiger or scuturius, from their ancient 
service of bearing the arms or carrying the 

shield 
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shield of a knight; but they are now held to be 
of 7 d^ees, viz. Ist, Esquires of the King's 
body, limited to the number of four ; 2dly, el^ 
dest sons of Knights, and their heirs male 
successiyely ; 3dly, eldest sons of the younger 
sons of Peers; 4thly, such as by virtue of 
office are invested vnth the collar of SS; Sthly^ 
Esquires of Knights of the Bath ; 6thly, she- 
riflb of counties, and justices of the peace, tha 
former for life, but the latter only while in 
commission ; officers in the navy and army of 
the rank of . captain and above it, and persons 
in certain official situations immediately at^ 
tendant on the King; and 7thly, counsellors 
at law, and bachelors of divinity, law, and 
}Aysic. 

Property, however great, cannot give the 
title of Esquire, as erroneously supposed; and 
it is difficult to ascertain correctly all who can 
l^ally claim the title. 

Gentlemen^ called in Latin generasiy include 
all ranks entitled to bear coat armoun 

Yefnnen 
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Yeomen were originally considered to be 
persons living on their own lands of the annual 
value of 40 shillings and upwards; but the 
term is now generally applied, though very 
improperly, to all such as live by fiuming and^ 
agriculture. 



TABLE OF PRECEDENCE OF MEN. 

(Taken &om Blaekstone's Commentaries^ Vol. I.} 

His Majesty. 
The King's Children and Grandchildren. 
The King's Brethren. 
The King's Uncles; 
The King's Nephews. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor, or Keeper — if a Baron, 
Archbishop of York; 
Lord Treasurer. '\ 
Lord President of the CoxmoA.y If Barons. 

Lord Privy Seal. J 

Lord 
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Above aU 
Peers of 
their own 
Degree. 



Lord Great Chamberlain. 
Lord High Constable. 
Lord Marshal. 
Lord Admiral. 
Lord Steward of the Household. 
Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold. 

Dukes« 

Marquisses. 

Dukes' Eldest Sons* 

Earls. 

Marquisses' Eldest Sons. 

Dukes' Younger Sons. 

Viscounts. 

Earls' Eldest Sons. 

Marquisses' Younger Sons* 

Secretary of State — \fa Bishop^ 

Bishop of London. 

Bishop of Durham. 

Bishop of Winchester. 

Bishops. 

Secretary of State — if a Baron. 

BsuK>ns. 

Speaker 
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Speaker of the House of Commons. 

I/)rds Commissioners of the Great Seal. 

Viscounts' Eldest Sons. 

Earls' Younger Sons. 

Barons' Eldest Sons. 

Knights of the Garter. 

Privy Councillors. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Chancellor of the Duchy. 

Chief Justice of the King's Bench* 

Master of the Rolls. 

Chief Justice of the Common Pleas^ 

Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

Judges and Barons of the Coif. 

Knights Baniieret Royal. 

Viscounts' Younger Sons. 

Barons' Younger Sons. 

Baronets. 

Knights Banneret. 

Knights of the Bath. 

Knights Bachelors. 

^ronets' Eldest Sons. 

J^nights' Eldest Sons. 

Baronets' 
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Baronets' Younger Sons. 
KLnigfats' Younger Sons. 
Colonels. 
. Seijeants at Law, 
Doctors. 
Esquires. 
Gentlemen. 
Yeomen. 
Tradesmen. 
Artificers. 
Labourers. 
N. B, Married women and widows are en- 
titled to the same rank among each other 
as their husbands respectively bear, or 
have borne, except such rank is merely 
professional or official; and unmarried 
women to the same rank as their eldest 
brothers would bear among men, during 
the lives of their fathers. 
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